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REFERENDUM OF THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The result of the referendum conducted by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce on the Towner-Sterling Bill is reported in 
the following news dispatch from Washington: 


The United States Chamber of Commerce announced today that its 
member organizations had voted almost three to one against a federal depart- 
ment of education. A majority voted against two other propositions suggesting 
extension of the federal government’s interest in education. As the chamber 
can be committed only by a two-thirds vote, no decision was reached on the 
second proposition. The proposals and the votes follow: 

1. Do you favor the creation of a federal department of education with a 
secretary in the President’s cabinet? For, 4473; against, 1,291}. 

2. Do you favor enlarging the present federal Bureau of Education? 
For, 590; against, 1,069. 

3. Do you favor the principle of federal aid to education in the states on 
the basis of the states appropriating sums equal to those given by the federal 
government? For, 5763; against, 1,1733. 

The three proposals were submitted to a referendum of business organiza- 
tions after the chamber’s Committee on Education had studied the Towner- 
Sterling Bill and other proposals before Congress and had submitted majority 
and minority reports. The committee majority opposed a new department 
of education and federal aid, but favored enlarging the present bureau. The 
minority advocated a new department, together with federal aid, as proposed 
in the Towner-Sterling Bill. 
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RESEARCH DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


No. 1 of Volume I of a new publication issued by the National 
Education Association has just appeared. It is entitled Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association and is to be published 

. five times a year. 

The first number, made up of sixty-four pages, is a compilation 
of facts which will be needed by legislatures which are this year 
acting on school matters. The numerous tables published are full 
of comparisons which make it possible for a state to see exactly 
where it stands, as compared with other states, in school needs 
and in ability and effort to support schools. There is detailed 
information regarding school expenditures and incomes, the foreign 
population and the need of Americanization, illiteracy, and the 
training of teachers. There is a section on teachers’ tenure and 
one on retiring systems. Each section includes a selected bibli- 
ography. 

The document will be very useful. The material is clearly put, 
so that it can readily be used by anyone who has to deal with 
school legislation. It is a mark of distinct professional progress 
that the National Education Association has turned its energy in 
the direction of the preparation and publication of such material. 

There are several paragraphs in the section on teacher-training 
which seem to the present writer to call for the most careful 
consideration on the part of the school people of the United States. 
These paragraphs are as follows: 

The presence in the schoolrooms of our country of thousands of untrained 
teachers is the most serious educational problem of today. Many of these 
teachers have had no training whatsoever beyond graduation from the ele- 
mentary school, have had little teaching experience, and are often but eighteen 
or nineteen years of age. It has been estimated that less than one-fourth of the 
teachers of the Nation have an education equal to the standard of prepara- 
tion recognized in all civilized countries as constituting the barest minimum 
for elementary-school teaching. 

We require that all who vote must be twenty-one years of age, yet untrained 
teachers, eighteen and nineteen years of age, are often given a far greater 
responsibility than that of the ballot—the training of the children who are the 
citizens of tomorrow. 

All educational progress is primarily dependent upon the competency of the 
classroom teacher. No substantial improvement in the effectiveness of their 
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public school systems can be expected in many of our states until there has been 
a general lifting of the qualifications of their teachers. 

This problem has been neglected in most of our states up to the present 
time. In fact, there is so little interest shown in the qualifications of their 
teachers in most of our states that it is impossible to obtain an exact statement 
of the training and qualifications of the present teaching personnel. The 
question of providing competent teachers for its schools must be faced squarely 
by each state, if it is to meet its responsibility to the Nation in maintaining an 
adequate school system. 

Table 20 has been prepared as an indication of the situation in the United 
States as it concerns the training of teachers. Column 2 gives the total number 
of teaching positions in the United States in 1920 [657,646]. Column 4 shows 
the number of teachers without adequate training, that is, whose training is 
less than graduation from a four-year high school, plus graduation from a 
two-year normal school [368,282]. Column 6 gives the percentage of teachers 
who have not had this amount of training [56]. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAMS 

Recent additions to the valuable literature on school-building 
programs have recently been made in Duluth, Minnesota, and Des 
Moines, Iowa. The Duluth school system has issued a printed 
monograph of ninety-four pages; Des Moines has issued a mimeo- 
graphed book of eighty pages. Both publications make it clear 
that up to this time the building projects undertaken, however 
commendable they may have been as individual enterprises, overlap 
and in many cases conflict with each other in the absence of a general 
well matured plan based on a study of present and future needs. 
They present in the form of maps and tables of attendance the 
facts which citizens must consider in deciding on the expenditures 
for the future. There can be no doubt that such monographs will 
do much to clear up the deplorable building situation which is to 
be found in most of the cities of the United States, especially since 
the inactive years of the war. 

There is one line of discussion taken up in the Duluth book 
which raises so many important educational questions that it is 
quoted for the purpose of adding an urgent plea for the general 
scientific study of the relation of school buildings to the educational 
program. 

Before going into detail on the recommendations concerning elementary- 
school buildings, it is desirable to set forth at this point the reasons why it is 
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believed that the Board of Education should adopt the policy of constructing 
elementary-school buildings which would accommodate an average daily 
attendance of not less than 600 pupils and in cases where possible a maximum 
of 1,000 or 1,200. These reasons will follow under two main heads. 

The first one is that it is economical to maintain and operate the larger 
school buildings. In order to make this reason as clear as possible, the cost of 
instruction, operation, and maintenance in each of the elementary-school 
buildings has been studied for the year 1920-21. The elementary-school 
buildings of Duluth have for the purpose of this study been divided into seven 
classes. Class 1 contains all the elementary schools with an average daily 
attendance up to 100; Class 2, all with an average daily attendance between 
100 and 200; Class 3, between 200 and 300; and so on up to Class 7, which 
includes only the Jefferson School with an average daily attendance of 712.4 
pupils. The cost facts concerning these classes of elementary-school buildings 
are shown in Tables XXVIII and XXIX. In school buildings where the 
average daily attendance is less than 100, the cost of construction, operation, 
and maintenance is $107.14 per pupil in average daily attendance; in Class 2, 
the cost is $90.12; and so on down to Class 7 where the cost is $67.63 per pupil 
in average daily attendance. Calculations made on the basis of these figures 
show that if Duluth had found it possible to house all of her elementary-school 
children in buildings accommodating an average daily attendance of 600 or 
more, the saving for the school year 1920-21 would have been $63,683.11. 
If the different classes of elementary-school buildings are studied, it will be 
observed that in every class the cost goes down as the size of the school building 
increases. It is a rather striking fact that in Duluth the cost of educating a 
child in a school building accommodating less than 100 pupils is $39.51 a year 
more than the cost of educating a pupil in a school building housing 600 or more 
pupils. It costs $22.49 a year more to educate a pupil in a school housing 
between 100 and 200 pupils than it does in a building housing 600 or more. 
Similar studies in other cities show the same general tendencies. Table XXX 
gives the cost figures for Kansas City, Missouri, for 1916-17, and Table XXXI 
shows how the per pupil cost of two important items goes down as the size 
of the building increases. 

The second reason why the large elementary schools are desirable where 
it is possible to construct them is that much better educational advantages 
may be offered in a large than in a small elementary school. The reasons for 
this statement may be summed up as follows: 

1. Small buildings make it impossible to secure the highest type of super- 
visory service from the principal because the cost of employing a high type of 
principal for a six- or eight-room building is prohibitive. 

2. It is impossible to make provision for the right sort of instructional and 
recreational facilities where the small-building idea is prevalent without increas- 
ing the cost of education to an unreasonable degree. Gymnasiums, playrooms, 
lunchrooms, lunch service, playground equipment, shower baths, bicycle 
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rooms, auditoriums, motion-picture equipment, etc. would be too expensive 
in small school buildings. In large buildings, they may be provided without 
greatly increasing the per capita cost. 

3. With a number of small school buildings it is impossible to utilize the 
services of special teachers of art, music, physical training, etc. without a great 
waste of time in having teachers walk or ride from one building to another. 
Moreover, special teachers who come into a building for a brief period of time 
do not have the influence of teachers who remain for a longer period of time 
and are available for consultation with students and teachers. 

4. In small school buildings it is impossible to put into practice a sound 
policy of grouping pupils according to their special abilities. 

In reading the following pages of this report, it will be noted that, in 
practically every case, the recommendations have been so made that the 
ultimate capacity of most of the elementary-school buildings in Duluth will be 
600 pupils or more. 


THE COUNTY UNIT 


The county unit of school organization is under consideration 
in a number of states. The citizens of Missouri at the election last 
autumn voted to abandon the plan which was adopted a year ago 
by the legislature. The Educational Commission of Illinois and 
the Rural School Survey Committee of New York State are both 
committed to a plan of community districts and have both pro- 


nounced against the county unit after careful consideration of that 
unit as a possible form of organization. 

In Indiana the State Department of Public Instruction has 
issued a leaflet which urges very vigorously on the people and on the 
state legislature the adoption of the county unit. The whole of this 
document cannot be quoted. Significant portions are as follows: 


Wuat Is THE County UNIT? 


It presupposes that the county, exclusive of cities and the larger towns, 
should constitute the unit of school administration, should become the unit of 
taxation for school purposes, and that a board of education, composed probably 
of five members, one from each commissioner’s district and two at large, 
elected by the people, should exercise authority over rural schools corresponding 
to the authority exercised by city school boards. 

The members of the board are to be elected for a period of five years, one 
new member taking office each year. - Experience shows that the best results 
are obtained by having members nominated by petition and their names 
presented to the voters on a separate ballot at the general election, without 
respect to party affiliations. 
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Doers tHE County Unit System Destroy Locat ContTrROL? 


It does not, any more than did the establishment of the township system 
destroy local control. Under the township system final authority rests with 
one person. Under the county unit system final authority will rest with the 
county board, representing all the people of the county. 


How Wovutp THE County Unit Arrect Scuoot Costs? 

1. It would provide ninety-two agencies, one in each county, for the 
purchase of school supplies and equipment. Thus ninety-two agencies would 
act in lieu of the 1,017 purchasing agencies under the township system. Under 
this plan, supplies and equipment could be bought in greater quantities, thus 
effecting a substantial saving. 

2. It would make possible the location of new school buildings so as to 
facilitate the maximum enrolment, which in turn would result in obtaining the 
maximum of teaching service. In other words, each teacher would be given 
a full teaching load, with respect to classes and class enrolment. 

3. The adoption of the county unit system would tend to develop a more 
uniform school system at the lowest possible cost consistent with the needs of 
the community. 


How Witt THE County Unit More NEARLY EQUALIZE SCHOOL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN? 

1. It will destroy the marked inequalities in the amount of taxable property 
behind each pupil for school purposes. Under the system now in vogue, the 
taxable property back of each child is $650 in one corporation as against 
$39,000 in one township (the extremes of the state), yet 90 per cent of the 
burden of maintaining the schools under the township system rests upon the 
township. An adequate and uniform school system is impossible under the 
township system. 

2. It will tend to give all children in a given county the same advantages 
in respect to well-equipped school buildings and well-trained teachers. 


Is THE County UNIT AN UNTRIED EXPERIMENT? 
It isnot. More than half the states have adopted it in one form or another. 
Ohio, after conducting a state-wide school survey, called a special session of 
the General Assembly and adopted a form of the county unit system. 


WILL THE ADOPTION OF THE County Unit TEND TO CENTRALIZE 
POWER IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT? 

It will not. Instead it will tend to develop stronger local leadership and 
control in accordance with the soundest democratic practices. The State 
Department of Public Instruction is not in sympathy with a stronger central 
control. 


With the ever increasing cost of public education, it is extremely important 
that the best system of school organization and administration be adopted. 
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Every dollar invested in education should yield the largest measure of return. 
Of the many questions raised by the report of the school survey commission, 
there is none so important as this one. It touches in a vital way the interests 
of every present and future citizen. It is basic to still further improvement 
in the social, political, and economic welfare of Indiana. This movement is 
not an attack upon the trustee, but against the system under which he works. 
In this connection it is well that one pause upon these words, “‘He that will not 
adopt new remedies may expect new evils.” The recommendations of the 
Indiana Educational Survey Commission, created at the instance of the state 
legislature, has performed a great service in bringing so forcefully to public 
attention the facts upon which this recommendation is based. 

The adoption of the county unit system is of supreme importance in improv- 
ing the rural schools of Indiana and, at the same time, in effecting a much 
needed and substantial saving in school costs. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


The possibilities inherent in the public elementary schools for deal- 
ing with a problem of grave social importance have received new and 
emphatic recognition from the Commonwealth Fund in the formula- 
tion of its program for the prevention of delinquency. The Com- 
monwealth Fund has made appropriations to three social organiza- 
tions which have undertaken to carry out closely related parts of 
the five-year program. These grants enable the National Com- 
mittee on Visiting Teachers, in affiliation with the Public Education 
Association of New York City, to provide a demonstration of 
visiting-teacher service in public schools; the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene to provide a demonstration of psychiatric 
clinic service for juvenile courts; and the New York School of 
Social Work to provide the training of workers to carry on these 
and similar activities. A fourth part of the program is the Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, which has been 
established to give unity to the effort, conduct related studies, and 
interpret through publications the work which is being carried on. 

The underlying and unifying purpose of all sections of the 
program is to bring sympathetic and scientific understanding and 
treatment to children who are beginning to show deviations from 
normal behavior at a time when there is good opportunity to reshape 
harmful habits and thus to avert possible disaster later. 

The visiting teacher assists principals and teachers in finding 
out why children are educational problems or behavior problems 
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or social problems and in planning ways to help them. She is an 
integral part of the school system, but she has special training in 
methods of social work and devotes her whole time to contacts 
with individual children, parents, and teachers. 

In order to demonstrate the value of visiting-teacher service, 
the Commonwealth Fund program calls for the establishment of 
at least thirty demonstration centers within the next three years. 
Any city which has never had a visiting teacher may apply for one, 
sending its application to Howard W. Nudd, director of the Public 
Education Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York City, 
who is chairman of a committee composed of representative educa- 
tors and social workers which has been formed to guide the develop- 
ment of the project. Two-thirds of the salary of such teachers is to 
be paid over a three-year period from the grant of the Common- 
wealth Fund, and one-third comes from the local authorities. Sala- 
ries are fixed in accordance with those paid to high-school teachers 
in the respective communities. Teachers are directly under the con- 
trol of the superintendent of schools and are also under the general 
supervision of the field executive of the National Committee on 
Visiting Teachers. 

Visiting teachers are already at work under the program in 
Birmingham, Alabama; Bluefield, West Virginia; Burlington, 
Vermont; Columbus, Georgia; Durham, North Carolina; Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Lincoln, Nebraska; Norwalk, 
Ohio; Red Bank, New Jersey; Richmond, Virginia; Rochester, 
Pennsylvania; Sioux City, Iowa; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 
Springfield, Illinois; and Warren, Ohio. 

Opportunity for training for persons who wish to become 
visiting teachers or psychiatric social workers has been provided 
by the establishment of scholarships at the New York School of 
Social Work. Fifteen annual scholarships of $1,200 each are 
awarded by a committee of which Porter R. Lee, director of the 
school (105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City) is chairman; 
a limited number of summer-school scholarships of $150 each are 
also available. Students are given opportunity for observation and 
practice work in the Bureau of Children’s Guidance, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Bernard Glueck, maintained by the New York School of 
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Social Work as an important. part of its effort in connection with 
the Commonwealth Fund program. 

The demonstration psychiatric clinics maintained by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene have already served one 
community, St. Louis, and are now at work in Norfolk, Virginia, 
and Dallas, Texas. Information concerning the conditions under 
which cities may secure the services of one of these clinics for a 
demonstration period may be obtained from the director of the 
clinics, Dr. V. V. Anderson, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

General information concerning the Commonwealth Fund 
program may be obtained from the Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 


LIST OF TEACHERS’ BOOKS 


The Public Library of Youngstown, Ohio, has attracted attention 
by its co-operation, along various lines, with the public schools. 
The librarian, Joseph L. Wheeler, has now discovered another way 
of being of service and has issued a twelve-page pamphlet under 
the title ‘‘ Educational Books of 1922.” It is the hope and expecta- 
tion of this library that a similar list will be published next January, 
including the books of the present year. 

Each book is described in a brief statement giving its content 
and purposes and suggesting its relation to the practical work of 
the teachers. 

The list ought to be published in many cities. Youngstown 
has about eight hundred teachers. If every community of equal 
size would make educational reading easily accessible to those who 
are at work in the public schools, great advantage would come to the 
educational systems of the country. 

It is suggested that teachers draw the attention of public 
librarians to the Youngstown list and promote as widely as possible 
the imitation of this wholesome example. 


WHAT ARE SCIENTIFIC METHODS ? 


The article describing the Winnetka social-science investigation 
which appeared in the December number of the Elementary School 
Journal suggests certain comments which I am taking the liberty 
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of making. Let me say in the beginning that I have no doubt 
that the investigation is a very stimulating and helpful one to 
those who are contributing to it. It is a very hopeful sign to 
find any group of teachers giving serious thought to the curriculum 
of their school. In the criticisms which follow I do not wish to be 
understood as opposing this type of investigation. I merely call 
attention to the apparent uncritical attitude which the authors 
maintain in this report. 

The curriculum in social science which is being worked out in 
Winnetka is described in the article referred to as “‘being based on 
a strictly scientific investigation.”” In another place the authors of 
the article state that their work has progressed to the point where 
they “know definitely what persons, places, dates, and events must 
be known to the child if he is to become an intelligent member of 
society.”” These statements, as well as others occurring in the 
article, give conclusiveness and finality to this investigation which 
seem to me to be distinctly unjustified. If we admit that reading 
current periodical literature and noting the references to historical 
information is a legitimate method of determining the historical 
facts which should be taught, I, for one, am not prepared to accept 
it as being the only method of curriculum construction which 
should be applied to the field of history. Probably the authors of 
this article would agree with me, but they give no explicit indication 
of it, and the statements referred to give one the impression that 
they believe it is the one and only method of determining the facts 
of history which should be taught in the elementary school. 

In addition to the fact that the results of this investigation prob- 
ably do not justify the claims made for it, I question the propriety 
of describing an investigation as “strictly scientific” in which the 
investigators do not maintain an open-mindedness to the probable 
limitations of their procedure. There are many intelligent people 
who frankly state that education is far from being scientific and 
express doubt concerning the possibility of it ever becoming a 
science. In order for a field of learning to be scientific, at least 
the leaders in that field must exhibit the characteristics of careful 
and logical thinking. It is not sufficient to collect facts. These 
facts must be used as the material of thought and with due regard to 
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their limitations. This may seem to some as quibbling with regard 
to the meaning of the word “scientific.” If it is to be useful in 
characterizing investigations, we must exercise caution in its use. 
Otherwise, all investigations will be scientific. Occasionally one 
has this impression thrust upon him by the careless use of such terms 
as “scientific” and “research” which we find so frequently in current 


educational literature. 


WALTER S. MONROE 


COMMENT ON SCIENTIFIC METHODS 


The following comes from a state commissioner of education 
who evidently has a point of view which the technical student of 
education must not overlook. 

How prone educators and other students are to devise a method for measur- 
ing work and then to evaluate the world in terms of conformity to this scale. 
An illustration occurs in a recent number of a leading scientific educational 
journal. It appears that this statement was found among answers to a ques- 
tionnaire on the prevalence of supervising principals. “In my opinion that 
would be the greatest non-essential that could be added to the system.” The 
editor quotes with disapproval and then sagely announces: 

“We naturally wonder concerning the value of this opinion. Has the 
writer scientifically evaluated the work of supervising principals? If so, and 
the results have shown them to be non-essential, then this is not an opinion 
but a statement of fact. On the other hand, if such an evaluation has not been 
made, from what source has the writer derived the right to express an opinion 
upon the subject ? 

In other words, since the editor’s system of evaluation is now complete, 
no one longer has any “right” to express an opinion unless he first has evaluated 
the facts by the editor’s accepted system. 

This is putting a great burden on ordinary administrative officers. No 
longer can Thomas’ probability of promotion be expressed to his anxious 
mother, and even casual statements concerning the weather of the day must 
be held in check until the coefficient of error is scientifically evaluated. 

Kipling tells us of Evarra, who in successive reincarnations made wondrous 
gods.of varying artistic and commercial value but always with the proclamation: 
“Thus gods are made, and whoso makes them otherwise shall die.” 


ADVERTISING IN SCHOOLBOOKS 


From time to time publishers print in schoolbooks either 
announcements of their books or advertisements for which some 
company has paid. There is a disposition on the part of teachers 
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to regard these additional pages as indefensible exhibitions of 
commercialism. 

An extreme example of opposition to the insertion of advertising 
in schoolbooks is given in the following notice. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, October 10, 1922 
GENTLEMEN: 


The Board of School Commissioners has instructed me to notify all com- 
panies or individuals, from whom schoolbooks are purchased, that no books 
will be accepted or paid for which contain advertisements of any description. 

We also wish to call attention to the fact that, where there is an established 
price for schoolbooks, we will not accept any books on which is printed a price 
different from that established by the Indiana State Board of Education. 

Yours very truly, 
BoarD OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS 
WALTER J. TWINAME 
Business Director 


In order that the answer to such notices may be heard the 
editors of the Elementary School Journal asked one of the proponents 
of the idea to contribute an article in defense of the practice. The 
article is published in this issue and will throw a new light on the 


whole matter. 
GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS 


The National Geographic Society asks that the following letter 
be brought to the attention of the readers of the Elementary School 
Journal. 


Many of the requests made by teachers for the weekly Geographic News 
Bulletins expired with the last issue of the bulletins in January. In past 
years teachers who forgot or neglected to renew their requests for the bulletins 
have written later for copies to complete their files, and these copies could not 
be furnished. 

It would be a service to your teacher readers if your publication carried a 
brief notice in explanation of this fact. 

This co-operation is requested because the bulletins are in no sense revenue- 
producing publications, but are prepared and printed by a fund set aside by 
the National Geographic Society for this important form of school service. 
For two years the bulletins were sent under government frank by the United 
States Bureau of Education, with no charge whatever to teachers. It is now 
necessary for teachers to pay the small cost of mailing, twenty-five cents for 
the thirty issues during the school term. 
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Requests from teachers for the bulletins cover a period of one year, because 
the National Geographic Society does not desire to send these bulletins, prepared 
at considerable expense and work, to teachers who may no longer be receiving 
them because of resignation or transfer. 


INEFFICIENCY OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


The following statement, quoted from the News Letter of the 
State Normal School at Emporia, Kansas, puts in very vivid 
terms the inefficiency of one-room schools. 


Five out of ten—that is the chance Kansas school children living in one- 
teacher school districts have of getting an education. More than 100,000 
children of school age, or 52 per cent, did not attend school last year. This is 
the statement of M. L. Smith, director of school consolidation at the Kansas 
State Normal School at Emporia, who has made extensive investigations of 
school conditions in Kansas. 

‘Last year there were included in the census of one-room country schools 
of the state 214,928 children of school age,” said Mr. Smith. “Of this number 
103,520, or 48 per cent, actually attended school. For every day of school 
there were 38,195 truants, or an average of five truants a day for each school. 

“Out of the 121,099 children enrolled in the schools of the third-class 
cities, 85,805, or 70 per cent, were in attendance. In other words, while the 
country child has a “‘fifty-fifty’”’ chance of getting an education, seven out of 
every ten in the city attend school. 

“There are 7,639 teachers of country schools in Kansas, but not one has 
a college degree. Four out of every ten have never taught before, while one in 
three has not even completed a high-school education. The average length 
of term in the one-teacher schools is twenty-nine weeks; that of the city is 
thirty-five weeks. Country children spend only from five to twelve minutes 
in a recitation period; city children are given from twenty-five to forty minutes. 

“Vet, with all this inefficiency, low attendance, and poor instruction in 
the country schools, Kansas rural taxpayers are paying $5.12 per month for 
every child enrolled in school, while city taxpayers pay only $4.24 per month 
to educate each child and at the same time have the advantage of an efficient 
school.” 


A PARISH TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE IN LOUISIANA 


A teachers’ institute is frequently a prosaic sort of thing, and 
there is generally little variation among institutes with regard to 
organization, plan of operation, or program. A little pamphlet 
has recently been issued describing a type of institute which varies 
sufficiently from the stereotyped form to call for special mention. 
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The institute described in the pamphlet was held September 11-15, 
1922, at De Ridder, Beauregard Parish, Louisiana, and was planned 
and conducted by D. G. Lunsford, parish superintendent of schools. 

One outstanding feature of this institute was the organization 
of the group of teachers into fifteen committees and the provision 
for the study by each committee of a specific school problem and 
for a report on that problem. The problems which the committees 
were appointed to investigate and report on were: (1) the school 
library, (2) the teachers’ reading course, (3) the textbook supply, 
(4) supplementary reading, (5) local problems, (6) the first day of 
school, (7) the high-school schedule, (8) monthly reports to parents, 
(9) visits by school officials, (10) history and geography maps, 
(11) play and physical training, (12) home economics, (13) health 
work, (14) club work, and (15) resolutions. 

Another feature of the institute was that it undertook to study 
definite problems of instruction in five divisions, as follows: (z) 
first-grade reading, (2) eighth-grade English, (3) elementary 
arithmetic, (4) principals, and (5) reading course. 

Each of the department programs, held daily for three periods 
of one hour each in the forenoon on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, was made up, for the most part, of demonstration 
lessons by specialists in each field and full discussions of these 
lessons. The afternoon sessions of the institute were given over to 
the discussion of general problems, to talks by specialists in several 
fields, and to reports of committees and discussions of these reports. 

The State Department of Education was represented on the 
program by J. E. Lombard, who says of this institute that it is the 
only one he has attended in which every teacher really participated 
actively in the work of the institute for the entire week. 

Leo M. Favrot 
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The expansion of the American educational system has produced 
profound changes in the relation of the teaching profession to the 
school and to the community. In former times the teacher was in a 
very important sense in full authority in the school. The daily pro- 
gram, the choice of materials of instruction, and the grading of the 
pupils were under the direct control of the teacher. The relation 
between the teacher and the parents was often very intimate. In 
not a few instances the teacher was a center of influence in the larger 
community outside of the school. The affairs of public education 
were often settled through direct negotiation between the teacher 
and the school trustees. 

Expansion has operated in a curiously double fashion. On the 
one hand, many of the powers and responsibilities of the teacher have 
been taken away and given to administrative authorities. On the 
other hand, the demand has become more and more insistent that 
the teacher be highly trained, better acquainted with educational 
methods, more competent to direct the pupils, and more fully 
informed on the community issues which enter into the educational 
program. 

These changes in what may be called the internal relations of 
the teaching profession have been paralleled by broader social 
changes which have affected profoundly the character of the schools. 
In the first, place, the mere increase in the number of teaching posi- 
tions has given the profession an economic and political importance 
which it never could have had in the earlier days. Especially since 
women secured the franchise, the political importance of the 
teacher’s position has been increasingly evident. At the same time 
the increase in the number of teachers has led to the employment : 
of persons who in an earlier day would not have been selected 
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because at that time there was a certain exclusiveness in the pro- 
fession, and common practice emphasized intellectual interests and 
social training in a fashion wholly unthought of in these days when 
the recruiting of the teaching profession is a difficult and often 
impossible task. These changes in the teaching profession have gone 
forward so gradually that one is surprised when one begins to canvass 
the situation and make lists of the contrasts between former times 
and the present. 

One is equally impressed with the failure of society to meet the 
new situation with anything like a clearly defined policy. Suppose 
that one points out the familiar fact that the teaching profession is 
one of the great public services and asks how far the states or the 
nation has realized the necessity of making provision for adequate 
numbers in this service; one finds, of course, only the vaguest kind of 
an answer to this question. With the characteristic American hope 
that everything will come out all right in the end, our states have 
set up a limited number of normal schools, most of which have been 
located through a system of log-rolling and have finally been left to 
compete as best they can with private business colleges and other 
institutions which draw young people away from public service. 

Even the institutions charged with the responsibility of sup- 
plying teachers have adopted no far-reaching policies of suiting 
their courses to the needs of society. The ordinary normal-school 
curriculums which are administered at public expense from one end 
of the land to the other are so meager in character and so primitive 
in content that one wonders how far the faculties of these institutions 
have faced in any explicit way the problem of finding out just what 
a teacher in a modern expanded school really needs. Shocking 
omissions can be found in the curriculums of normal schools. Where 
can one find adequate attention to natural science in these institu- 
tions? ‘The case is still worse with the social sciences. The liter- 
ature studied in normal schools is often formal and selected in 
imitation of academic courses which have no relation whatsoever 
to the schools in which the graduates of the normal schools are to 
teach. 

The courses which are given are often reviews of the most elemen- 
tary type, using in many cases textbooks designed for pupils in the 
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grades. The so-called professional courses are ill-defined in their 
content, repetitious, and formal, requiring no exhibition of initiative 
in thinking and little or no concentration of attention on the part 
of the teachers-in-training. 

In short, we find the modern school system with a huge and 
unsolved problem on its hands, namely, the problem of providing 
itself with a properly organized personnel, made up of specially 
and adequately trained officers who have been equipped to meet the 
new demands of the new organization. 

What has been said in general terms about the whole teaching 
profession can be emphasized by commenting at length on the newer 
branches of this profession. As the schools began to expand, especi- 
ally in urban centers, it became necessary to assemble under one 
roof an increasing number of pupils. The administrative duties 
incident to the management of one of these large urban schools 
soon made it necessary to appoint an administrative officer whose 
duties were less and less those of the classroom teacher and more and 
more those of the general manager. 

The principal and his superior, the superintendent of schools, are 
products of school expansion. Their importance to the school cannot 
be doubted. As compared with the teacher, these new officers take 
on functions which the community regards as of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify higher compensation and more deference in the 
determination of educational policies. If ever a product of expand- 
ing social organization ought to be carefully provided for, it is these 
new administrative officers. Yet we all know that communities 
are constantly debating what these new overhead teachers really are, 
and society has left it absolutely and wholly to chance to determine 
how they shall be trained. 

Both points made in the last paragraph should be considered in 
enough detail to impress on one’s mind the enormity of the omission 
which society has committed in not providing for the expansion of 
the teaching profession at the higher administrative levels. Thus, in 
the matter of definition of functions we read in such a document as 
the Portland survey report a most impressive criticism of the board 
of education for encroaching on the prerogatives of the supervisory 
officers. Again, in the Cleveland survey it is pointed out that many 
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of the principals do not know what their functions ought to be or are 
and have, therefore, given themselves up to sheer routine. 

If the case is bad with principals in well-organized school systems, 
what shall one say of the superintendent in an isolated community 
where organization can hardly be described as having penetrated ? 
The answer is to be found in a long record of discordant wrangles 
between superintendents and school boards. Whose duty is it to 
select teachers for schools? Who should select sites for new school 
buildings? Who is to select textbooks? And so on through a long 
list of unanswered questions. Of course, there is a theory on some 
of these matters in the minds of educators, but that theory cannot 
be said to have prevailed in American public life. 

If one presents to a group of ordinary citizens these evidences of 
immature expansion, one is likely to hear the other side of the matter 
stressed. What special qualifications have the superintendents and 
principals of our public schools to make the important decisions 
which expansion has forced upon us? Where does one look for a 
competent, technically trained principal? Where is the training 
school for administrators which attracts enough candidates for 
principalships and superintendencies to guarantee cities a reasonable 
choice ? 

The important fact which is brought out by such considerations is 
that the American school has grown with enormous rapidity. Within 
two generations the teaching profession has expanded numeri- 
cally and by the division of functions, and yet there has been little 
or no deliberate planning to take care of the needs of this expanding 
profession. 

The effect of this lack of definition of functions and of this lack 
of attention to the training of the personnel is to be traced through- 
out the operations of the schools. Thus, while the teachers and 
principals have been trying to find out who is responsible for the 
choice of materials of instruction, a series of accidents have operated 
to determine what shall be done with the courses. Well-meaning 
groups of citizens have decided that what children need is more 
knowledge about physiology, and forthwith the legislature has been 
induced to take action requiring instruction in physiology. In other 
cases it is United States history which has been forced into the school 
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by legislative action. In still other cases public sentiment has oper- 
ated unofficially and has demanded that natural science be empha- 
sized, or vocational subjects, or art. In other words, as soon as 
the opportunity presents itself in American educational organization 
for doing something that has not been done in the schools, there is 
no lack of aggressive propaganda from some source or other directed 
toward the filling up of the newly created opportunity, but this 
aggressive propaganda does not originate with a group of public 
servants especially trained to make recommendations. The group 
of public servants who should be at hand has never been adequately 
provided, nor has it been allowed to get sufficiently into control to 
direct the policies of the schools. 

It requires very little consideration to convince one that the 
extension of school activities cannot safely be intrusted to the mis- 
cellaneous social agencies that are ready to volunteer their services 
on all possible occasions. The course of study and the administra- 
tion of the school may succeed in moving in the right direction under 
the stimulus of these various propaganda movements, but, if so, it 
will be a very fortunate social accident, and it will be due to the 
good sense of American communities and of the teachers who have 
to carry out the injunctions of the legislature or public opinion. 
There will inevitably arise cases in which expansion will not be in a 
wise direction, and the same lack of control which prevented the 
school from initiating the change within itself in the first instance 
will make it extremely difficult to eliminate the unfortunate material 
introduced into the course of study even when it is recognized that 
a mistake has been made. 

There is appearing in some quarters at the present time a ten- 
dency to demand for the classroom teachers a larger share of respon- 
sibility in the solution of the problems of organization of teaching 
and classroom management. It is sometimes pointed out that the 
teachers are in direct contact with the pupils and are better able to 
judge of their capacities than are principals, superintendents, or 
the public. 

It has been said in the course of the discussion of the teacher’s 
rightful place in school economy that the time was when all of the 
problems of American education were solved by the teacher. Why 
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not go back to those times? The answer to this seeemingly easy 
solution of our difficulties is that which has been repeatedly pointed 
out in this series of articles. American schools have outgrown older 
forms of organization and can never go back. 

Since 1870 a great deal that is new has come to be demanded of 
teachers. They must carry pupils forward more rapidly than in the 
early days; they must include a great many items of instruction 
which were not thought of in the meager school curriculum of two 
generations ago. Here, as in the sphere of the principal’s activity, 
the changes which have come have not been the result of careful, 
deliberate general planning. Everywhere there has been a consum- 
ing to the limit of the teacher’s time and energy. The number of 
pupils in a class has in some cases been allowed to increase to the 
point where the burden of sheer administration of the grade becomes 
almost impossible. In most of our urban schools the teacher is 
isolated by being put into a single grade and is deliberately removed 
from contact with the broader aspects of the whole educational 
plan. In short, the teacher of this generation is confronted with 
problems that the teacher of 1870 knew nothing about. To argue 
that we can return to a kind and a degree of responsibility common 
at that time is to forget that the characteristic fact about American 
schools is their enormous expansion. 

When one canvasses in some detail the difficulties which educa- 
tional expansion encounters because this expansion has gone on 
slowly and without full consideration, one begins to realize why it is 
that from time to time the school system suffers an upheaval of 
reform in some particular direction. The crowded course of study 
gradually reaches the stage where the desire of some public group 
to improve the situation gathers enough energy to express itself in 
criticism sufficiently emphatic to get attention. Sometimes it is 
asserted that the school has been very deficient in that it does not 
train the hand as well as the reading ability of the child. Or again, 
the school is charged with deficiency because it does not give chil- 
dren full knowledge of their physical organisms or their social obliga- 
tions. The criticism thus formulated becomes so impressive that 
everyone becomes desirous of introducing improvement. Improve- 
ment is accordingly ordered with a view to removing the criticism 
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and not because the improvement is recognized through deliberate 
study as the best that could be undertaken in the school. 

What we need in American schools are powerful agencies which 
shall devote themselves steadily and at all times to a careful con- 
sideration of those changes which should be made in the work of 
the schools. We need, not a series of spasmodic reforms, but a 
constantly reforming and reorganizing force which shall anticipate 
the needs of expansion and provide deliberately those solutions 
which propaganda and blind criticism can never supply. 

There are hopeful signs that society is about to produce such 
reforming agencies. There has been brought into being in recent 
years a large body of educational science which is gradually dictating 
the policies of the more progressive schools. This body of science is 
at present ill-co-ordinated and often incoherent, but it is increasing in 
quantity and quality. It is struggling for existence because the 
resources which society is willing to set aside for its development are 
meager, but the success of the little will ultimately open the way for 
the development of that which is large. 

It is probably true that this scientific movement will not reach 
its consummation until the problem of personnel organization which 
it has been the function of this paper to discuss has been solved. To 
put the matter in concrete terms, science will be provided for only 
when the differentiation of the teaching profession goes far enough to 
provide adequately for the continuous cultivation and propagation 
of science. 

There are a few school systems now able to provide themselves 
with scientific workers. The range of activities of these pioneers 
is at present very limited, but we ought to be gratified that begin- 
nings have been made. It is to be hoped that very shortly such 
systems will find ways of setting aside new types of workers who 
will devote time and energy to the solution of the problems of expan- 
sion. For example, why should not the best teacher in geography of 
a city school system be given time to develop local geography les- 
sons? Why should not a good teacher of social institutions be set 
aside for the organization of a social science course ? 

It should be noted that such selective assignments of teachers to 
perform special constructive duties presuppose the willingness on 
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the part of some teachers to give themselves special training. It is 
quite certain that at first the creation of a new class in school person- 
nel will have to depend on volunteer effort. In due time volunteer 
effort will demonstrate the importance to society of systematic 
expansion along the lines indicated. We shall ultimately arrive 
at a stage where special training for special service will come to be 
the common fact. 

Beyond the strictly individual type of contribution to school 
expansion which has been suggested lie unlimited possibilities of 
consciously organized co-operative efforts. For example, let us 
assume for purposes of illustration that our national consciousness 
is at some future date aroused to a recognition of the fact that there 
are national demands which must be satisfied and that there are 
national sources of new experiences which ought to be drawn upon 
in formulating new materials of instruction and new methods of 
procedure for the schools." Suppose that a group of those who have 
made a special study of the methods of teaching reading could be 
brought together under the auspices of the Bureau of Education for 
the purpose of describing the general directions in which school 
reading ought to enlarge during the next decade. This sort of a 
conference would immediately stimulate a great many people to 
begin the creation of constructive reading material. Individual 
teachers would be brought to a recognition of the fact that they 
ought to borrow from the experiences of the children and write, with 
the aid of the pupils, reading exercises which relate directly to what 
the pupils have seen. School superintendents would be aroused to 
the importance of discovering among their teachers those who have 
special interest and special ability in collecting material for classroom 
use. Gatherings of teachers would begin to contribute to this move- 
ment, and the whole school system would act with new interest and 
with new enthusiasm in a direction outlined by the central confer- 
ence or group called together by the Bureau of Education. 

Some approach to the general plan of organization outlined has 
been made by various committees of educational associations, but, 
in general, these committees have attempted to deal with the newer 
subjects or with those which were looking for a place on the school 
program more extended than they were allotted at the time. The 
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argument of this paper is not for a succession of propaganda move- 
ments to incorporate new subjects into the curriculum; it is rather 
for a deliberate consideration of the whole problem of future expan- 
sion of the school program. If the familiar subjects which are in no 
wise in question in the school system are to make their adequate 
contribution to the future school program, these familiar subjects 
must be readjusted, partly with a view to making room for new- 
comers but more especially with a view to insuring their general 
effectiveness. 

Such deliberate expansions of the school program require a new 
type of consciousness on the part of the teaching profession of the 
problems of its own training and operations. Teachers and super- 
visory officers ought to realize that readjustments in the school 
organization ought to be made in a systematic way and not left to 
chance. Boards of education and communities should, in like 
fashion, be trained to expect development rather than spasmodic 
reforms. 





SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION AS A JOINT 
STATE AND LOCAL UNDERTAKING 


OLIVE GRAY! 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Hutchinson, Kansas 


When Alabama began to revise its school system in accordance 
with the provisions of the School Code of 1919, it arranged to 
inaugurate supervision of instruction as one of the undertakings 
to be begun and directed by the teacher-training division of the 
State Department of Education. The difficulty experienced at that 
time in securing concrete statements of the procedure that had been 
employed by other state departments of education in beginning 
supervision of instruction and in conducting it as a part of a state- 
directed program makes the writer think that a descriptive account 
of some of the practices employed in Alabama might be helpful 
to those engaged in similar undertakings. This article will deal, 
not with the later development of the work, but with what was done 
in the initial stages, within the first two years after the State Depart- 
ment of Education was organized in accordance with the provisions 
of the new school code. Many preliminary matters had to be taken 
care of before much could be attempted in connection with super- 
vision of instruction. Most of what is described here really was 
the work of one year. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE STATE’S PLAN 


The director of teacher training, the specialist in elementary 
education, and the specialist in primary education were made 
responsible for the making and execution of the plans concerning 
supervision of instruction. Other members of the state staff 
advised or assisted when their major duties permitted. 

Two or three cities and possibly that many counties had previ- 
ously had supervisors of instruction. For the most part, the work 

t Miss Gray was formerly connected with the Alabama State Department of 
Education as specialist in elementary education.—Enrror. 
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was not yet begun in the state. It was decided to make supervision 
of instruction a joint state and local undertaking, the state to 
contribute a small amount toward the local supervisor’s salary, to 
prescribe the qualifications which must be possessed by the super- 
visor, and to confirm the appointment. Communities that should 
meet the conditions, employ satisfactory supervisors, and carry on 
supervision successfully were to share more largely in the state 
revolving public-school funds than other communities. The local 
community was to be free to determine for itself whether it wanted 
supervision of instruction; within the qualifications prescribed, to 
be free to employ a supervisor of its own choosing; to be free to 
formulate its own local supervisory policies; and to be free to work 
toward its own goals. The state staff was to stand ready to visit 
communities that had employed an approved supervisor, to give 
advice about local objectives and policies, and to aid the superin- 
tendent and the supervisor in dealing with practical problems of 
supervision. Any community that should choose to employ a 
supervisor without the qualifications prescribed, or one whose 
appointment was not approved by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, was to be free to do so, but was not to receive state aid for 
salary and was not to share in the revolving fund in the same way 
as communities where the appointment was confirmed. The local 
community was to agree to make provision for the transportation 
of the supervisor, to pay at least a certain minimum salary, and to 
employ the supervisor for a stated period of time before the opening 
and after the closing of the schools. 

Naturally, not enough experienced supervisors could be secured, 
and the qualifications prescribed could not include all that was 
desirable or that might later be possible. A fine-spirited group 
was recruited, however, made up of experienced classroom teachers 
who possessed superior teaching skill and considerable professional 
training, intermingled with a few experienced supervisors who 
were graduates of the George Peabody College for Teachers and 
other strong teacher-training institutions. It seemed that a 
prolonged working conference to include all of these local super- 
visors and the state staff was needed before they began their work. 
A stipulation was therefore made that each approved community 
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should have its supervisor in attendance at an annual conference 
for the supervisors of Alabama to be held at the state capital. 


THE PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE OF LOCAL SUPERVISORS 
AND STATE STAFF 


The purposes which the state staff wished to accomplish through 
the first of these conferences were: (1) to ascertain what the state 
should probably attempt the first year in the light of the local needs 
and the training and capacities of the supervisors; (2) to definitize 
for the local supervisors the problems of supervision in Alabama 
and to work out jointly with the supervisors some of the means to be 
employed in their solution; (3) to acquaint inexperienced super- 
visors with the principles, standards, and some of the techniques 
necessary to employ in their local work; (4) to try to establish 
supervision on a co-operative basis at the very beginning—to enlist 
supervisors in efforts to help each other when dealing with the same 
problems and to show them how they could do so, and to devise 
ways by which the state staff could become a central agency for 
propagating in other communities supervisory procedures that 
should prove to be exceptionally successful in one community. 

Before the conference, the state staff sent to each supervisor 
a tentative program of ‘‘A Joint Working Conference” with the 
request that the supervisor come prepared to present problems and 
to contribute to the discussions. An enthusiastic group gathered 
at the time set. For three days, from early in the forenoon until 
late in the afternoon, they worked vigorously and purposefully. 
Discussions included such general topics as “A Preview of Super- 
vision, an Attempt to Define the Purposes and Relations Involved”’ 
or “The Supervisor’s Calendar for the Year” and such specific 
topics as ‘‘ How the Supervisor Can Help in the Teaching of Read- 
ing” or “How the Supervisor Can Help in the Classification of 
Pupils.” The treatment was that of a working committee directed 
and stimulated by a leader (one of the state staff) rather than 
that of formal discussion. 

At the end of the three-day conference an organization. of the 
supervisors was effected, and the organization affiliated with the 
Alabama Educational Association. This organization became an 
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important agency for the co-operative improvement of supervision. 
In addition to working individually on local problems, it was 
decided to work out one or more state-wide, definite, supervisory 
problems each year and to bring accounts of the procedures 
employed and the results secured to the succeeding conference. 
The problem selected for the first year was the improvement of the 
teaching of reading. Valuable reports were made at a meeting of 
the supervisors which was held during the state association meeting 
the following spring. 

At the conference a secretary took notes on the various matters 
that were discussed in order that the conference might later be 
summarized and the results put into the hands of the supervisors. 
The summary was made later by the members of the state staff. 
They used the contributions made by the supervisors and also 
expanded the treatment of many of the topics to include essential 
points that could not be brought out in the conference. The limited 
facilities for getting the mimeographing done made it necessary for 
the summary to be briefer than it should have been, for it became 
a sort of manual of supervision among the workers and their superin- 
tendents. New supervisors, those employed subsequent to the 


conference, and the superintendents who employed them often 
asked for copies as a guide in getting their work started. The 
summary of the discussions concerning one of the supervisor’s 
tasks, visiting schools, is included here as representative of the kind 
of summarizing that was done. 


A REPRESENTATIVE SUMMARY OF A TOPIC OF THE 
SUPERVISOR’S CONFERENCE 


VisituNG ScHoots: WHAT TO Do anp How To Do It 


The difficulty in school visiting is the danger of its being done in a haphazard 
way without definite plan or results. 

The basis of selection of schools to be visited should be determined when the 
work of the year is planned, in accordance with some clearly defined purpose. 
For the purpose of building up centers for future consolidations, attention might 
well be given to those schools which will become consolidated schools. In 
introducing new phases of work it is well to devote most of the time to those 
teachers who are most likely to make successes. For the immediate protection 
of the children the weak teachers should be helped. 
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A visiting schedule of some kind is necessary to insure the desired distribu- 
tion of visits and to give definiteness to plans. A schedule by days is impossible; 
one by weeks is better, though an interchange of weeks is often necessary 
because of road conditions, and at times a whole week’s visiting must be 
omitted because of bad weather. Schools located on bad roads should be 
scheduled for frequent visits when roads are good. A convenient record of the 
number of visits made to each school is necessary for the supervisor’s guidance 
and as protection against complaints. 

In preparation for the visit it is usually helpful for the supervisor to write or 
telephone the teacher of her coming in order that the teacher may have definitely 
in mind the problems on which she wishes help, may have at the schoolhouse 
necessary materials for work, and may arrange the work of the day in such a 
way as to get the most help possible. A letter to the local trustee, who often 
lives on the road to the school, puts him in a co-operative frame of mind and 
makes it possible to get the community point of view of the school. 

A careful review of the notes of the previous visits, of the suggestions left, 
and of the memoranda of “things to do and look for next time” serves to recall 
conditions in the school. The doing of the things listed probably requires 
some preparation or collection of materials. The supervisor needs to carry 
with her, in addition to these materials, her “Guide to Observation,” material 
for note-taking and for writing suggestions, a bibliography of helpful books 
with addresses of publishers, possibly copies of some books, addresses of sources 
of teaching appliances, at least a few pieces of school work collected from other 
schools, and whatever state bulletins are needed for answering teachers’ and 
trustees’ questions. For her own use she needs a map of the county and suffi- 
cient money for emergencies. 

The visit—The success of the visit will be in proportion to the attitude of 
co-operative helpfulness on the part of the supervisor, her tact in preventing 
the pupils from feeling that she is inspecting the teacher’s work, and the desire 
for help on the part of the teacher. During the visit the supervisor (1) gives 
the help requested by the teacher; (2) observes teaching, school management, 
playground supervision, and physical conditions; (3) sometimes does demonstra- 
tion teaching; (4) usually has a conference with the teacher in which she diag- 
noses needs and makes suggestions; and (5) collects data for reports and records. 

The length of the visit should be determined by its purpose. In an hour of 
observation a supervisor can find needs for as many suggestions as a teacher 
can assimilate at one time. A very few lessons taught by the supervisor serve 
to locate weaknesses in the regular teaching. For diagnosing a whole situation, 
or for judging the teacher, all phases of the work need to be seen. If the visit 
is to help in any special subject, the schedule can be so arranged as to have that 
work while the supervisor is present. Visits should not be permitted to 
demoralize the school or to spoil the work of the day for the children. 

Demonstration teaching when unprepared easily deteriorates into substitute 
teaching and becomes a demoralizing force. There are, however, in most 
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subjects some lessons or types of lessons pretty generally needed, and these the 
supervisor can prepare and “keep in stock” for use when the occasion arises. 
She can prepare special demonstrations if the teacher will write her beforehand 
what is wanted. Sometimes a lesson can be prepared after reaching the school. 
The most helpful demonstration teaching is that done by a regular teacher in 
her own schoolroom in the presence of visiting teachers who come prepared to 
look for certain points and who discuss the lesson after the children are dis- 
missed. 

Ability to see the important things without seeming to “inspect” is 
increased by keeping freshly in mind definite things to look for. 


I. Matters to be observed during the visit 
€ 
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Plant and equipment 

a) The capacity of the schoolroom with reference to the number of pupils 
to be accommodated 

b) Sufficiency and quality of light 

c) Temperature of the room 

d) Size, arrangement, and condition of windows 

e) Amount, quality, and location of blackboards 

f) Maps: what ones, how utilized, condition 

g) Provision for taking care of wraps, lunches, and school supplies 

h) Water supply: convenience, sanitation 

i) Playgrounds: condition, how utilized 

j) Toilets: provision for, condition 


. The pupils 


a) Size of classes 

b) Number of classes taught by one teacher 

c) Proper and improper classification 

d) Appearance: dress, cleanliness, personal habits 

e) Attitude toward school property, attitude toward school regulations, 
respect for teachers, attitude toward other pupils, attitude toward 
community 

f) Apparent mentality: normal, subnormal, superior 

g) Apparent health: physical defects, malnutrition, epidemics, health 
habits 

h) Reponses during study and recitation periods 

i) Attainments in the various school subjects 


7) Whether or not supplied with textbooks and individual school supplies 
. The teacher 


a) Attitude toward preparation of lessons 
b) Competency in conducting recitations 
¢) Disposition toward pupils and ability to direct them tactfully 
d) Competency in routine matters 

e) Stimulation and leadership in community affairs 
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II. Suggestions with regard to the supervisor’s conference with the teacher: 

If possible, suggestions should be given when the teacher is not distracted 
by schoolroom duties. The conference with the teacher should seldom be 
longer than thirty or forty minutes and should mot be in the presence of the 
children. The conference should be of such a nature as to make the teacher 
wish another. 

It is better to encourage the teacher to tell her plans, advantages, and 
difficulties before directing attention to specific matters. 

Lead the teacher to comment as discriminatingly as she can on the merits 
or successes of the work observed. It is better that the teacher suggest some 
of the weaknesses and faults. Help the teacher analyze the difficulties in the 
work that she herself has regarded as weak. Encourage her to suggest what is 
needed for improvement; then help her to get it. 

Tell the teacher the most important things observed that the teacher 
has not mentioned. Include items to keep her encouraged as well as things 
that should be corrected. The commendation of good points in the teaching 
is most important in order that the teacher may know what is good and in what 
respects it is good and may continue to do the good thing. Adverse criticism 
should make clear wherein the weakness lies and should always be accompanied 
by practical and encouraging suggestions for improvement. 

Be specific and make certain that the teacher understands supervisory 
criticisms and understands what is proposed for improvement. Do not point 
out an overwhelming number of weaknesses, and do not make too many 
recommendations. Usually the supervisor should write out suggestions about 
a few matters, keeping a carbon copy of her suggestions and leaving the original 
copy with the teacher to be kept and used by her. The supervisor’s copy 
should be filed in the office. 


III. Follow-up work after visiting: 

After the visit the supervisor needs (1) to meet the needs of the teacher 
visited and (2) to file in good shape for reference data of the visit. 

In meeting the needs of the teacher visited it is well to write one or more 
follow-up letters subsequent to the visit. Use data recorded at the time of 
the visit and make the letter stimulating and practically helpful. Sometimes 
it is well to ask the teacher to report at a given time the progress that shall 
have been made by that time with reference to some specific matters in which 
improvement is being sought. 

Often packages of material should be sent following the visit if the office 
is prepared to help in that way. 

A convincing report to the superintendent of the need of teaching equip- 
ment or of improved physical conditions often serves to bring this type of 
assistance to the teacher. 

The reference file when complete should include (1) notes on the observa- 
tion, (2) a copy of the recommendations left with the teacher or sent in a follow- 
up letter, (3) recommendations made to the superintendent, (4) necessary data 
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for supervisor’s reports, (5) a list of things to do or observe on the next visit. 
It is well to use a form to be filled in with specific observations during the visit 
or immediately afterward. 

Visits after the first one should follow up matters that the records of the ‘ 
first visit show were regarded as important at that time. The recommendations i 
that are made must accord with those made during previous visits or else 
frankly announce a change of policy. 












IV. Things to be avoided: 

Making visits in an officious way. 

Giving teachers the wrong impression about the success or failure of their 
work, 

Making comments about teachers or schools to persons who may repeat q 
them injudiciously or misunderstand them. 

Giving anyone the impression that the visit is occasioned by some fault 
in the school or teacher—that it is an investigation. 3 

Using criticisms or suggestions for relatively unimportant matters rather 
than important ones. 3 

Allowing teachers to treat recommendations as dogma that relieve them ; 
of any need for exercising judgment and initiative. 

Giving directions that confuse teachers because they are not specific 
enough or because they are not understood. Avoid directions that appear to 
the teachers to be contradictory to other directions that have been previously 
given but not rescinded. 





















Perhaps the preliminary conference has been given a dispro- 
portionate amount of space in this descriptive account of the early 
stages of supervision in Alabama; if so, it is because, in the opinion 
of the writer, the concrete details of the first measures that have 
to be taken are the most difficult to determine and to organize 
into a plan of action and hence are the most needed. 









OTHER STEPS IN BEGINNING STATE-DIRECTED 
SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


Some of the ways in which the state staff tried to aid in the im- 
provement of instruction during the first two years are as follows: 
(1) Preparation of a state course of study based on the findings of the 4 
Survey Commission and adapted to the carrying out of the six- 
three-three type of school organization provided for by the school | 
code. (2) Examination and evaluation of books and instructional ‘ 
equipment to constitute good supervisory libraries. (3) Conferences 
with the faculties of the state normal schools concerning changes 
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in curricula to provide better for meeting the needs and deficiencies 
of teachers as seen by the state staff in classroom visiting. (4) Visits 
by state staff to aid local supervisors and their superintendents in 
improving the instruction in their communities. (5) Establishing 
of plans for local extension centers in which representatives of the 
various teacher-training institutions of Alabama should work 
directly with teachers in some form of educational project or study. 
(6) Preparation of statement of basic principles to be conformed 
to in the selection of certain school textbooks by the State Commis- 
sion and of score cards to be employed in evaluating books. (7) 
Sending of practical school aids to the supervisors and teachers of 
the state. 

Space does not permit a description of the details of procedure 
in connection with each of the measures just enumerated. Perhaps 
there are fewer published accounts of the procedure of a member of 
a state staff in visiting a supervisor to aid in a local community 
than of procedures in connection with the other matters mentioned; 
hence a fuller description will be given of that. 


THE OBSERVATION OF LOCAL SUPERVISION BY A 
MEMBER OF THE STATE STAFF 


The state staff visited local communities in order to (1) acquaint 
the State Department of Education with the supervisory problems 
of the various parts of the state, (2) aid directly in the improvement 
of instruction within the state, (3) train supervisors and superin- 
tendents in the purposes, principles, and techniques of supervision 
of instruction, (4) carry encouragement and practical aid to teachers 
and pupils, and (5) establish a basis for continued assistance from 
the state staff to the local community visited. 

Each staff visitor was assigned particular communities to visit 
and direct. A calendar setting the times of such visits was prepared. 

The members of the state staff tried to be constructive helpers 
to the superintendent, supervisor, and the schools and to be domi- 
nated by a minimum of the inspectorial attitude. They were 
professional visitors in the community upon invitation of the 
superintendent and supervisor. Usually about the following 
procedure was used: 
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I. Before the visit: 

1. The member of the state staff wrote the superintendent 
announcing that a visit was to be made at a specified time and 
explaining the nature and purposes of the visit. 

2. The superintendent was requested to write asking for any 
particular information or materials that he desired to have brought 
to the community. 

3. A private conference with the superintendent as soon as 
the staff member should arrive was requested in order to learn the 
problems that he wished to have dealt with during the visit and to 
make plans for the visit. 

4. The superintendent was asked to arrange for the state 
worker to visit schools one or two days with the supervisor, the 
itinerary to be planned so as to include schools representative of the 
various needs and problems of the community. 

5. A letter was also written to the supervisor explaining the 
nature and purposes of the visit, arranging for a private conference 
with the supervisor before beginning work in the community, and 
requesting the supervisor to formulate the problems with which 
aid was desired and either to send her formulation to the: state 
department early enough to be received and considered before 
the staff worker should leave for the visit, or else to have the 
problems definitely in mind when the state worker should arrive. 

6. The state worker, before leaving the capital, looked up all 
relevant facts about the school conditions in the community to be 
visited, examined data concerning the supervisor, correspondence 
about the work in that community, and records of previous visits 
if any had been made. 


II. During the visit: 

1. A preliminary conference was held with the supervisor and 
plans made to work on specific problems of supervision during the 
visit. Definite arrangements about how the school visiting was to be 
conducted during the staff worker’s visit were made, what the local 
supervisor was to do or not to do and what the state representative 
was to do or not to do during the school visitation. Provision 
was also made for time and opportunity to see and help with office 
phases of the supervisor’s work. Sometimes plans were made for 
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a meeting of teachers or for a community meeting during the state 
worker’s visit. Problems of adjusting working conditions to permit 
of greater efficiency on the part of the supervisor often needed 
attention. 

2. A preliminary conference with the superintendent was held. 
Relevant local facts that affected the improvement of instruction 
were stated by the superintendent and discussed with the state 
worker. The superintendent presented his plans and purposes 
with reference to the supervision of instruction and discussed them 
in relation to his general administrative policies. He asked for 
the kind of assistance from the state worker that he thought it the 
most important for the supervisor to have. 

3. The next step was usually to visit the schools with the 
supervisor who was expected to proceed about as usual in making 
supervisory visits. During the visits the state worker studied the 
school needs, the teaching, and the supervision of instruction, 
occasionally giving direct assistance, but for the most part maintain- 
ing a non-participative attitude as an interested visitor. 

4. Interspersed with the visiting of schools were frequent, short, 
informal discussions of the various problems encountered and of 
the supervisory measures being used in specific cases. Sometimes 
the state worker suggested a particular supervisory technique that 
the local supervisor might try out in the next visit and offered to 
demonstrate such parts of the technique as the supervisor did not 
feel confident enough to employ without first seeing how to do it. 

5. After the state worker had studied the local situation pretty 
thoroughly separate conferences with the superintendent and the 
supervisor were held. In the conference with the supervisor the 
state worker’s diagnosis of supervisory problems and suggestions 
for the improvement of supervision were presented. In the 
conference with the superintendent the state worker’s estimate of 
the local supervision of instruction and recommendations about 
ways in which the superintendent could co-operate were presented. 
Usually a joint conference of superintendent, local supervisor, and 
state worker was held to work out more definite objectives and better 
formulated policies with regard to the local work as it was to be 
carried on in the future. Further state effort to assist the com- 
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munity was directed somewhat along the lines determined upon in 
this joint conference. 

6. The members of the state staff found it desirable to keep in 
mind a definite outline in the observation of the supervision of 
instruction in any community. The following points are repre- 
sentative: 










a) Supervisory conditions and facilities 
(z) Supervisor’s preparation, native ability, and experience 
(2) Superintendent’s administrative efficiency, knowledge of supervision 
(3) Facilities for supervision: office room, stenographic help, supervisory 
library, provision for postage, provision for transportation, freedom 
from non-supervisory work, systematically planned schedule of under- 
takings 
(4) Number of schools and teachers supervised, accessibility 
(5) Instructional conditions in schools: preparation and training possessed 
by teachers, school progress of children, teaching equipment and 
libraries, provision for professional growth of teachers 
(6) General school policies of superintendent and board of education 
(7) Community attitude toward education 
(8) The most urgent instructional needs of the community 
b) The supervisor’s tasks and policies 
(x) Choice of immediate objectives 
(2) School visitation 
(a) Distribution 
(b) Diagnosis of difficulties in school progress 
(c) Soundness of remedial measures, effectiveness 
(d) Aid in practical matters of miscellaneous character 
i) Classification of pupils 
ii) Making of daily schedules 
iii) Promotion standards 
iv) Teacher’s daily preparation 
v) Pupil’s use of study time 
vi) Health and sanitation 
(e) Stimulation and encouragement of teachers 
(3) Outlines and directions to teachers 
(4) Use of course of study 
(5) Preparation and distribution of aids for teachers 
(6) Use of demonstration teaching 
(7) Teachers’ meetings 
(a) Frequency 
(6) Purposes for which used 
(c) Effectiveness 
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(8) Community projects for vitalizing school subjects 
(9) Use of standard tests 
(10) Office work 
6) Professional growth 


III. After the visit: 


1. Whatever aid the state department could give to meet the 
needs of the community visited was given. 

2. Letters were usually written to the superintendent and 
supervisor reviewing the situation, restating the recommendations 
and suggestions that had been stated orally during the visit, and 
sometimes adding other suggestions. 

3. Memoranda of data recorded during the visit were used 
in making an official report which was filed for use in connection 
with subsequent visiting of the same community. 

4. Sometimes helpful suggestions found in the community were 
passed on to other places with due credit given. 





ADVERTISING IN SCHOOL BOOKS 


ELEANOR HUNTER 
Educational Advertising Company, New York City 


A few years ago I was teaching at Folsomdale, New York. It 
was a small one-room schoolhouse, seven miles from the nearest 
train. The families were large and so poor that many of the 
children came to school barefoot as late in the autumn and as early 
in the spring as possible. They had to buy their own books, and 
with four or five children in a family, each needing four or five books, 
the expense was a large item even though the books cost only fifty 
or sixty cents each. The mothers sent me notes asking if Johnnie 
could not use his old speller or Mary her old reader; but as they were 
obsolete, I had to require the new ones. Many are the readers I 
bought myself out of my munificent ten dollars a week. 

I used to feel so badly about this condition and the difficulty the 
children had in getting the necessary books that I frequently won- 
dered why it was that school books, printed by the thousands year 
after year, should cost so much when a newspaper printed every 
day cost only a penny, as they did at that time. 

A couple of years later I was writing advertising matter for a 
Chicago advertising agency when suddenly I remembered my old 
grief about the cost of school books as compared with the cost of 
newspapers. In a flash, I realized that the penny did not pay for 
the newspaper; it was the advertising it carried that paid for it. 
Naturally, my next thought was, ‘‘Why not put advertising in 
school books ?” 

Mentally, I reviewed my teaching experience and remembered 
how many times I had rummaged through magazines to see what 
different advertisers had offered that I could use to make my 
school work more interesting and the sad anticlimax when the thing 
I had sent for came and was quite useless to me because it was not 
written at all for children’s immature minds. 
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I began to picture the advertisements I could write to put in 
school books that would be a valuable asset to both teacher and 
pupil—a brief-but simple account of rubber, advertising rubber 
shoes, perhaps; a fairy story of big business, the tale of some giant 
factory that was turning corn into the delicious but very much 
taken-for-granted cereal the children ate every morning; a really 
appealing and tempting story on the merit of cleanliness and a 
good soap, and so on. 

I am sure most teachers have tried, as I did, to get advertising 
material of this kind, but generally in vain, so they will understand 
what a wonderful field of unclassified, general, and valuable informa- 
tion I visioned as being opened to the use of the schools if we could 
put the right kind of advertising stories into school books. 

I will skip the details and the difficulties of putting the idea 
into effect, for there were difficulties. It was about three years 
later (1919) that the Educational Advertising Company was 
actually formed. 

In the first idealistic glow of our enthusiasm, we firmly expected 
that all of the school-book publishers would be more than anxious— 
delighted—to let us put advertisements in their books, that all of 
the advertisers would enthusiastically come to us for school-book 
space, and that we would sell so much advertising at such a high 
price that we could distribute the books free! 

The foregoing is perhaps the best evidence of how young and 
inexperienced we were. Our very ignorance of what could not be 
done gave us the courage and enthusiasm to tackle what, even in 
a much modified form, has since proved to be a very laborious and 
difficult, even though meritorious, task. 

In the first place, thoughtful analysis of the plan brought to 
light the facts that newspapers are printed on the cheapest paper, 
with the least expensive form of composition and press work and 
that from 60 to 75 per cent of the entire contents is paid advertising. 
Thus, it became apparent that we could not consistently have any 
such ratio—in fact, ours would be as small as four or six pages of ad- 
vertising to 250 or 300 pages of text-matter in the school books. This 
made it obvious that it would be impossible for the advertising to bring 
in a sufficient revenue to make any comparable reduction in price. 
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The publishers, also, were very loath to do anything so new and 
different from their regular routine of business. 

It happened, however, that at that particular time (the summer 
of 1919) the cost of printing was at its height and almost every 
publisher was losing money on books for which contracts had been 
made two or three years before at prices based on the much lower 
pre-war cost of production. For example, one publisher had the 
state adoption for spellers in North Carolina. He had made the 
contract three years previously before anyone had dreamed of war- 
time costs, and he was being obliged to supply hundreds of thou- 
sands of spellers to that state at a considerable loss. Just before 
_we went to him about putting advertisements into his books he 
had had his representative ask the State Board of Education if he 
could not raise his price just enough to cover his loss. The Board 
could not grant the request. 

Just at that psychological time we presented our proposition 
to him, showed him sample advertisements written along the 
educational lines I have outlined, and persuaded him to take up 
the matter with the North Carolina Board, get permission to put 
the advertisements in, and at least to some extent retrieve his losses. 
He got the approval and gave us the space. 

We then turned our attention to the advertisers and found to 
our surprise that we would really have to work to sell the space. 
We had only two weeks in which to get the advertising, but we 
finally placed one page in that edition. 

Later, one or two other states officially approved the plan, and 
advertisements were placed in more books. 

The other publishers, all of whom we were trying to get to give 
us space, were watching to see how the first adventurer made out 
and gradually, as they became more accustomed to the idea, one 
by one, fourteen different high-class publishers gave us contracts 
and placed advertisements in various of their editions. 

We finally established a standard average of four advertising 
pages to a book and a rate of two cents per page per copy. Thus, 
it can be seen that, after the cost of operating was deducted from 
the eight cents per book, we were not very far on the way toward 
the realization of our first idealistic plan—that of giving the books 
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away. Still, one publisher, before his price list went to press, came 
to us and asked if we would guarantee him four pages for a certain 
edition of spellers; he said that if we would he would let his old 
price stand but that if we would not he would have to add three 
cents to it. We made the guaranty, and the books were sold for 
three cents less than they otherwise would have been. Thus, at 
least a step was taken toward the ultimate goal we had hoped for, 
and we are now sufficiently experienced to know that although the 
publishers might be more than willing to reduce the price of their 
books in view of the advertising revenue, the difficulty encountered 
in selling the space would make the undertaking a slow one. 

It is interesting to note the type of advertisers who are using 
this space. The following is a partial list: 
Eberhard Faber Co. 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 
Porter Chemical Co. 
The A. C. Gilbert Co. 


G. Reis Bros. 
American Flyer Manufacturing 


Genesee Pure Food Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Postum Cereal Co. 
Hood Rubber Co. 

W. K. Kellogg & Co. 
Colgate & Co. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
Calumet Baking Powder Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 


Co. 
Friedman Shelby Shoe Co. 
Reliance Manufacturing Co. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. 
Pacific Commercial Co. 
Typewriter Emporium 
Harris Suspender Co. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
H. J. Heinz Co. 

N. K. Fairbank Co. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


These advertisers all recognize the value of the medium but, 
without an exception, feel that it needs to be used differently from 
any other advertising medium, and their efforts to write informative, 
educational copy, adapted and appealing to the child mind, are 
resulting in improvement every year. Most of these advertisers 
renew their orders for school-book space every year and are more 
than willing to co-operate with the teacher in any way possible. 

An interesting incident in the use of this space was the case of 
the N. K. Fairbank Company. Fairy soap was advertised. The 
idea behind the advertisement was that not only is it more sanitary 
for each child at school to have his own cake of soap but that he 
will also be more interested in a little individual cake which is his 
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own than in a big general one. Soa sample cake of Fairy soap was 
offered for a penny. 

That advertisement appeared in the autumn of 1919, and the 
N. K. Fairbank Company is still getting returns from it. But the 
important thing about the returns is that they seldom come in 
singly. Generally there are twenty or thirty names on the list. In 
one case an entire school enrolment of a couple hundred names was 
sent in. 

This is just one example of how teachers can and do make use 
of this new source of instructional material which has come to their 
hands. 

An instance of the wholesome effect of an advertisement on the 
children has just come to our attention in a letter received by the 
A.G. Spalding Company in answer to their advertisement in school 
books offering a booklet on “Good Sportsmanship.” It is as 
follows: 

I saw your advertisement in the algebra I am using and as I am a hard 
loser and trying to correct myself I would like the story of one who was a good 
loser and also I am interested in tennis. Find inclosed one cent stamp as you 
required. 

It is impossible to estimate the effect of this advertisement on 
the children from whom no letters were received, but we do know 
that all of the advertising accepted for school books is designed to 
have a similar valuable influence. 

Naturally, it goes without saying that the advertising is very 
carefully censored and that only high-grade standard and 
wholesome-for-children products are permitted the use of the 
space. The art work and copy must be adapted to the children 
who are reached. 

We sincerely feel that we are doing a work which is of large and 
definite value to the teacher and pupils and everyone else concerned, 
which, given the right kind of support and co-operation, may have 
very widespread influence. It would be most interesting to know 
what the teachers themselves think about it. 








A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE VOCABULARY 
CONTENT OF CERTAIN STANDARD 
READING TESTS 


H. L. BALLENGER 
Longfellow School, Iowa City, Iowa 


The use of standard reading tests in attempting to measure the 
silent-reading ability of the child has grown in importance and 
favor among teachers and supervisors very rapidly within the last 
few years. Consequently, there have been many tests of this 
character placed on the market, and there will no doubt be many 
others devised in the future. 

It has been demonstrated by Hilliard* that the extent of one’s 
vocabulary is a large factor in the comprehension scores made in 
standard reading tests. Obviously, therefore, tests should be 
composed largely of those words with which the individual tested 
is familiar. The usefulness of a test can be said to be measured 
largely by the degree to which it contains these words. The ques- 
tion has arisen, What words are included in the commonly used 
standard reading tests, and are they understood by the child 
because they are within the scope of his vocabulary ? 

It was the purpose of this study to determine exactly what 
words are included in some of the more commonly known and used 
standard reading tests and to compare these words, together with 
their frequencies, with the basic vocabulary needs of the individual. 
In other words, the problem was that of determining how near the 
vocabulary of the reading tests approaches the word knowledge of 
the child and which ones have vocabularies which more nearly 
approach it. 

The material used in making this study was the following 
standard reading tests. The numbers here assigned are used in 
the tables to designate the various tests. 


* G. H. Hilliard, “Probable Types of Difficulties Underlying Low Scores in Com- 
prehension Tests.” Unpublished thesis, University of Iowa, 1922. 
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. Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Form 1 
. Burgess Picture Supplement Scale No. 2 
Gray’s Silent Reading Test, Grades VII and VIII, “Ancient Ships” 
Kansas Silent Reading Test No. 1, Grades ITI, IV, and V 
. Gray’s Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs 
Kansas Silent Reading Test No. 2, Grades VI, VII, and VIII 
. Burgess Picture Supplement Scale No. 1 
. Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 2, Form 1 
9. Gray’s Silent Reading Test, Grades II and III, “Tiny Tad” 
10. Monroe’s Silent Reading Test No. 1, Form 1, Grades III, IV, and V 
11. Monroe’s Silent Reading Test No. 2, Form 1, Grades VI, VII, and 
VIII 
12. Monroe’s Silent Reading Test No. 1, Form 2, Grades III, IV, and V 
13. Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 2, Form 2 
14. Monroe’s Silent Reading Test No. 2, Form 2, Grades VI, VII, and 
VIII 


Ot AN PSP WH H 


There are certain words which are familiar to the child and are 
therefore used and comprehended by him. There are many words 
which are entirely out of his range and are meaningless to him. 
There are available now certain very definite criteria concerning 
the vocabulary needs of children, and these have been used in the 
present study as a means of determining a standard by which to 


measure the vocabularies of the various tests. 

Possibly the best and most extensive of these criteria at the 
present time are the list of words prepared by E. L. Thorndike,’ 
commonly known as the Teacher’s Word Book, and the list represent- 
ing the child’s writing vocabulary as arranged by Ernest Horn.” 
These two lists were used in this study for the purpose of making 
comparisons between the words found in these lists and the words 
appearing in the tests. In the case of the list prepared by Thorn- 
dike, the author has made a very careful, scientific study of the 
child’s word knowledge and has arranged the words in the order 
of their importance, based on frequency as found in an extensive 
examination of the word content of the child’s reading material.’ 

1E. L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. Pp. vi+134. 


2 This list is in manuscript form in the private library of Dr. Ernest Horn, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


3 Edward L. Thorndike, ‘Word Knowledge in Elementary School,” Teachers 
College Record, XXII (September, 1921), 334-70. 
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Dr. Horn has supplemented this list by another study, presenting 
the words which were found to be used in written material. The 
two lists should be an exceptionally safe criterion of the words 
known by children or, at least, of the words which children should 
know. 

In making a second comparison of word lists, the following 
studies were used: the study of J. L. Packer,’ in which he listed 
the words appearing in ten first readers; the study of E. T. Housh,? 
which gave a list of the words appearing in ten second readers; 
and the study of W. S. Miller,3 which gave a similar list for ten 
third readers. The words common to these thirty readers were 
listed and used. 

In making this study the following method was used: The 
words in each test were listed alphabetically. A sheet of paper 
was divided into sections, and each section was assigned a letter in 
alphabetical order. Then each word in the test was transcribed 
in the proper section according to its first letter. It was also placed 
in about the correct relative position in the section so that when all 
of the words in the test beginning with that particular letter had 
been listed it would be in its proper place in relation to the other 
words. 

As each word was transcribed, it was crossed off from the test 
so as to avoid the possibility of duplication. This also served to 
insure all words being accounted for. After each word, tallies were 
recorded for each time the word appeared in the test, so that when 
the test was completed, the words appeared in alphabetical order, 
and a record was made of the frequency of each word in the test. 
The process was repeated for each of the fourteen tests. As a 
double check on the accuracy of the count, the total number of 
running words in the test was determined, and the total number of 
transcribed words was checked to agree with that number. Varia- 

t J. L. Packer, ‘The Vocabularies of Ten First Readers,’ The Twentieth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part Il, pp. 127-44. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1921. 

« E. T. Housh, “Analysis of Ten Second-Year Readers.” Manuscript in Univer- 
sity of Iowa Library. 


3 W. S. Miller, “Analysis of the Vocabularies of Ten Third Readers.” Manu- 
script in University of Iowa Library. 
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tions in the spelling of a word were counted as separate words, and 
plurals and possessives were also given a separate count. After 
the word lists for the individual tests were secured, the lists were 
summarized into one combined list in which all of the different 
words appearing in all of the different tests were arranged in 
alphabetical order. When the same word appeared in more than 
one test, its frequency for each test was tabulated. 

The final combined list shows a total word list for the fourteen 
tests of 2,039 different words or 12,248 running words. 

This list of words was then used as a basis for the remainder 
of the study. The words appearing in the tests were checked 
against the Thorndike and Horn lists mentioned, and in the case 
of each test the number of words was found which were included 
in the particular test and in either or both of these lists. This 
afforded a basis for comparison between the tests. Only those 
words which were found among the first three thousand words of 
either list were considered of enough importance to be given con- 
sideration. When they fall below that limit, their frequency in 
the child’s vocabulary is so small that they are practically unknown 
to the average child. The words were also listed which were found 
in the tests but did not appear in the entire ten thousand words of 
the Thorndike list or in the list as arranged by Horn. It might be 
added that many words appearing in the tests were not in the word 
lists, but some other form of the word was found there. Such 
words were not listed as not being in the word lists, even though 
in reality they were not there. 

Table I, of which a part only is presented herewith, was made 
up to include the words which appear in the various tests and among 
the first thousand words of both the Thorndike list and the Horn 
list. The publication of the full list is not possible. Samples are 
given covering the words beginning with the letters a, ), c, v, w, 
and y. There are 760 different words in the tests which are not 
included in the first three thousand words of either list. There 
is a question as to the advisability of using such words as a test 
of the child’s reading ability, because in using them we are not placing 
before the child one of the very important requisites of comprehen- 
sion—a reading vocabulary with which the child is familiar. 
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TABLE I 


Worps Waco APPEAR AMONG THE First THOUSAND Worps oF BotH 
THE THORNDIKE List AND THE Horn List AND ALSO IN THE 
FourTEEN Tests STUDIED 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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TABLE I—Continued 



























































In Tables IT, III, and IV the test numbers have been rearranged 
so as to bring together tests by the same author, but the numbers 
apply to the same tests as in Table I. 

Table II shows the total number of words appearing in each 
of the fourteen tests and among the first three thousand words of 
the Thorndike and Horn lists. For example, there are 1,268 words 
in Test 8, Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 2, Form 1, which appear 
among the first thousand words of both the Thorndike and the Horn 
lists; and there are fifty-six words in Test 13, Courtis Silent Reading 
Test No. 2, Form 2, which appear among the first thousand words 
of the Thorndike list and among the second thousand words of 
the Horn list. 

Table III shows the figures in Table II reduced to percentages. 
To illustrate, 78.22 per cent of the total word content of Test 2, 
Burgess Picture Supplement Scale No. 2, is included in the first 
thousand words of both the Thorndike and the Horn lists, while 
61.54 per cent of the total word content of Test 3, Gray’s Silent 
Reading Test, Grades VII and VIII, ‘Ancient Ships,” is included 
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TABLE II 


NuMBER OF Worps WuicH APPEAR IN EACH OF THE FOURTEEN TESTS 
STUDIED AND AMONG THE First THREE THOUSAND WORDS OF 
THE THORNDIKE AND Horn Lists 
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*“o” in this double column indicates that the words do not eoguee among the first three thousand 
words “a not necessarily that they are not represented in the list. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF ENTIRE Worp List IN Eacu Test INCLUDED IN THE 
First THREE THOUSAND WoRDS OF THE THORNDIKE 
AND Horn Lists 
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in the first thousand words of both the Thorndike and the Horn 
lists. It may also be noted that 23.42 per cent of the total word 
content of Test 3 is not found in the first three thousand words 
of either list and that only 6.23 per cent of the total word content of 
Test 2 is not included in the first three thousand words of either list. 

Table III has been condensed in Table IV. 

The following words' which are found in the various tests are 
so far removed from the child’s vocabulary that they do not appear 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF ENTIRE Worp List 1n Eacu Test INCLUDED IN 
First, SECOND, AND THIRD THOUSAND WorRDS IN THE 
THORNDIKE AND Horn Lists 
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in the entire list as arranged by Thorndike or in the one by Horn. 
They are, therefore, of a highly questionable character, though 
each word should be evaluated individually before an adverse 
criticism is made concerning any test in which they are included. 
In making this list, many words were not included which, technically 
speaking, were entitled to a place. Such words were those which 
appeared in the Thorndike and Horn lists in some other form, such 
as past tenses, participles, compound words, etc. Therefore, the 
words which are included are entirely free from any relationship 
with the words in the two lists. 


* The numerals in parentheses refer to the number of times the words appear. 
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Test 1.—Arkansas, Coleridge, lyre, preludes, synthesis, transitory. 

Test 2.—punctured. 

Test 3.—galley, galleys, Philopator, propelled, seaworthy, trireme. 

Test 5.—alluvial, antique, antiquities, applicable, archaeological, archi- 
tectural, contemptuous, exigencies, fanaticism, florid, formulated, hypotheses, 
ingratiatingly, Jackie, phenomena, physicists, scrupulously, statisticians. 

Test 6.—opaque (2), underscore (3). 

Test 7.—Eskimo. 

Test 9.—wobbled. 

Test 10.—carp (4). 

Test 11.—Aladdin (2), Aladdin’s, biting, wheezing. 

Test 12.—goslings (4). 

Test 13.—fluffed (3), humped (2). 

Test 14.—Antioch, arid, Balthasar (3), dioxide (2), drouth, groined, 
infertile, peachblow, tattler (2), unleafed. 

Only two of the tests have no words in them which do not 
appear in either the Thorndike list or the Horn list, namely, Tests 
4 and 8. Several others have but one or two words which do not 
appear in the two lists, and some of these cases are apparently 
excusable. For example, Test 7 includes the word “Eskimo.” 
Where this word is used there is a picture of an Eskimo, and the child 
then reads, ‘‘ This man is an Eskimo who lives in the far north where 
it is cold. There has just been a big storm, and all the ground is 
white with snow. The man has been walking and has made many 
footprints in it. With your pencil quickly make four of these 
in the snow just behind him.” It can be seen that a comprehension 
of the word “Eskimo” in this case is not vital to a comprehension 
of the paragraph. Also, the child is told in the paragraph the 
meaning of the word. 

Test 5 should not be adversely criticized on account of the 
relatively large number of words which it contains, because of the 
nature of the test. It is devised to increase in difficulty, and all 
of the words listed, with but a single exception, appear in the last 
four paragraphs. The exception is the word “ Jackie.” 

In Table V the vocabulary content of the fourteen tests is 
compared on the basis of the words which are common to the list 
of words appearing in all of the ten first readers, in all of the ten 
second readers, and in all of the ten third readers, according to the 
studies made by J. L. Packer, E. T. Housh, and W. S. Miller. 
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For example, Test 8 has the largest percentage of its entire vocabu- 
lary composed of words which appear in all of the thirty first, 


TABLE V 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF Worps WHICH APPEAR IN 
THE TESTS AND ALSO IN THE Turrty First, 
SECOND, AND THIRD READERS 
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second, and third readers. It will be seen that it embraces 915 
such words, or 54.24 per cent of its entire word content. Test 3 
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ranks the lowest on the basis of this comparison, since but 107 
words, or 37.41 per cent of its entire word content, appear in the 
thirty readers. 

Table VI shows the number and percentage of words in each 
test which do not appear in any of the thirty readers mentioned. 
In this table Test 8 again ranks highest, since but seventeen words, 
or 1.01 per cent of its entire vocabulary, do not appear in any of 
the readers. Test 3 again has the lowest comparative rank, having 
thirty-seven words, or 12.94 per cent of its entire vocabulary 
content, which do not appear in the readers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions may be drawn from this study: 

1. There is a great difference in the vocabularies of the various 
tests. There are only eleven words that are common to the fourteen 
tests, namely, a, and, but, for, in, of, that, the, this, to, with. 
There are 2,039 different words in the fourteen tests, and 1,106, or 
more than half of them, appear only once in either the Thorndike 
list or the Horn list. 

2. Some of the tests have rather simple vocabularies when 
measured on the basis of the Thorndike and Horn word lists. All 
but 6.23 per cent of the words in Test 2 are found among the first 
three thousand words in the two lists. Test 14 has a word content 
16.39 per cent of which is not included in the first three thousand 
words of the lists. In other words, the vocabulary of Test 2 is 
much more simple than the vocabulary of Test 14. Also 78.86 
per cent of the words appearing in Test 9 are found in the first 
thousand words of both the Thorndike list and the Horn list, 
which means a very simple vocabulary, and only 61.54 per cent 
of the words appearing in Test 3 are found in the first thousand 
words of the two lists. 

3. There are a great many words included in the standard 
reading tests which are questionable on account of not being found 
in the child’s reading and writing vocabulary frequently enough to 
be placed among the first three thousand words in the two lists. 
There are 760 of the 2,039 different words found in the tests which 
are not among the first three thousand words of either the Thorndike 
list or the Horn list. 
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4. Some of the tests arranged in series are so devised that those 
intended for use in the higher grades contain a more difficult 
vocabulary than those intended for use in the lower grades. Tests 
3 and 9g are devised for Grades VII and VIII and Grades II and III, 
respectively. The former has 23.42 per cent of its vocabulary 
composed of words appearing below the first three thousand words 
in the two lists, while the latter has only 8 per cent. Tests 12 and 
14 also illustrate this conclusion. The former in this case is devised 
for Grades III, IV, and V, and the latter for Grades VI, VII, and 
VIII. Test 12 has 72.24 per cent of its vocabulary composed of 
words appearing in the first thousand words of the two lists, and 
Test 14 has 65.06 per cent. A third illustration of this conclusion 
is found in Tests 4 and 6. Test 4 is designed for pupils in Grades 
III, IV, and V, and Test 6 is designed by the same author for 
pupils in Grades VI, VII, and VIII. The former has the easier 
vocabulary, as shown in Table III; 75.51 per cent of its vocabulary 
is in the first thousand words of both the Thorndike list and the 
Horn list, and 10.27 per cent of it is not in the first three thousand 
words. A smaller percentage (71.41 per cent) of the words in Test 6 
are found in the first thousand words of the two lists, and a larger 
percentage (10.91 per cent) of the words in this test are not included 
in the first three thousand words. 





TIME DISTRIBUTION BY SUBJECT AND GRADE 


H. H. KIRK 
Superintendent of Schools, Jamestown, North Dakota 


In order to secure material for the discussion which follows, 
letters were written to eighty schools of the first class in North 
Dakota, and the request was made that they send their programs for 
the first six grades. Replies were received from forty-five schools. 
Because the discussion would not be fair if schools were included 
where double grades were taught by the same teacher, all programs 
covering a combination of grades were eliminated. This left about 
thirty programs for final consideration. These programs were then 
gone over very carefully, and the exact number of minutes per 
week spent in recitation was calculated and tabulated. 

As has been pointed out, I had the actual program of the teacher 
in my hands when making the tabulation. In some cases it was 
difficult to know just where to classify certain items on a program. 
For example, several teachers scheduled, in addition to the regular 
recess, play periods ranging from five to ten minutes in length. 
Just what these play periods were, I could not determine. If 
they consisted of organized play, of course they should be charged up 
to physical education. On the other hand, if they consisted of 
dramatized stories, they should be charged up to reading or possibly 
language. The same criticism is due in the case of opening exer- 
cises. If these consisted of systematic work in music, the time 
should be classified as music instruction. On the other hand, if 
they consisted of games or dramatized stories, they might just as 
easily be classified as reading, language, or physical education. In 
all of these cases it was my aim to be fair with the school reporting; 
if I saw that a large amount of time had already been credited to 
music, I took pains to adjust the number of minutes accordingly. 

There are some irregularities that the table does not show. In 
one school reporting there is no time allotted for spelling in the fifth 
grade. Another school reported for its first grade 225 minutes for 
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reading and 350 minutes for construction work. A second grade 
is giving fifty minutes per day to reading and is giving a total of 
sixty-five minutes per day to such matters as recess, opening exer- 
cises, play periods, and dismissal. A certain fifth grade is giving 
no time whatever to history, physical education, drawing, hygiene, 
or nature study. Not one of the schools reporting is offering 
agriculture in any form in the first six grades. These facts furnish 
examples of the lack of uniformity in the matter of time schedules. 

Let us now refer to TableI. The first number in each case repre- 
sents the number of schools reporting. The second figures show 
the range in the number of minutes per week from the lowest to the 
highest for all schools reporting, and the last number represents the 
median or, we may say, the customary number of minutes per 
week for all schools reporting. To illustrate, there are twenty-three 
schools which report that they are giving time to arithmetic in the 
first grade. Of these twenty-three schools, one reports that only 
twenty-five minutes each week are being given to this subject, while 
another school reports 125 minutes. ‘The other twenty-one schools 
range between these limits. The median, or customary, amount 
given in all of the first grades reporting is seventy-five minutes per 
week, or an average of fifteen minutes perday. To illustrate further, 
take the fifth-grade music situation. Of the twenty-six fifth grades 
that were considered, twenty-two appear to be offering instruction 
in music. One of these schools is confining its efforts to twenty 
minutes per week, or an average of four minutes per day. Another 
is offering 150 minutes each week, or an average of thirty minutes 
per day. The other twenty schools range between the limits of 
twenty and 150 minutes, while the median is sixty minutes each 
week, or an average of twelve minutes daily. 

In third-grade reading, one school is giving between five and 
six times the number of minutes that another school is offering. In 
the fourth grade one school is devoting six times the number of min- 
utes to spelling that another school is giving. In spite of the fact that 
the state course of study requires instruction in history from the 
first grade up, only one school that reported is giving time to history 
in the first grade, two in the second grade, and five in the third grade. 
Although physical education is a subject very strongly emphasized 
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TABLE I* 


Time DISTRIBUTION BY SUBJECT AND GRADE 








GRADE 
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26 29 29 25 27 
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75 125 125 150 150 
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250 250 125 125 125 
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16 27 26 26 
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65 100 100 125 

28 28 23 27 
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75 75 75 75 
9 23 2i 22 22 
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30 25 20 17 20 
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Hygiene 


25-75 | 25-50 | 25-125 | 30-225 | 40-125 | 25-125 
37 25 50 75 75 100 


9 To 5 3 3 I 

Nature study 25-75 | 20-75 | 25-100 | 40-50 | 30-75 25 

35 27 60 50 50 25 

31 25 28 29 25 24 

100-275]100-275 |100-225 | 50-200 | 50-200 | 50-225 
150 150 150 150 150 150 

31 24 27 24 21 22 

Opening exercises 25-175 | 25-150 | 25-150 | 50-200 | 25-150 | 25-150 
75 75 87 75 75 75 























* The first number in each case represents the number of schools reporting. The second figures 
show the range in the number of minutes per week for all schools reporting. The third number represents 
the median number of minutes per week for all schools reporting. 
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in the state course of study, the schools in North Dakota seem to 
agree that physical education is important only in the first grade, 
because the number of schools offering it drops to fourteen in the 
second grade, nine in the third grade, five in the fourth grade, six 
in the fifth grade, and seven in the sixth grade. Hygiene is also 
strongly emphasized, and yet only about half the schools reporting 
are offering it. 

Now let us look at several subjects as they go through the grades. 
The median time allotment for music runs through the six grades as 
follows: seventy-five minutes in the first grade, seventy-five minutes 
in the second grade, 100 minutes in the third grade, 150 minutes in 
the fourth grade, sixty minutes in the fifth grade, and sixty-seven 
minutes in the sixth grade. The question at once arises as to why 
the fourth grade should demand such a large amount of time for 
music. The time allotment there is 200 per cent of the allotment 
in Grades I and II, 150 per cent of the allotment in Grade III, 
and over 200 per cent of the allotment in Grades V and VI. Is this 
amount of time actually felt to be necessary in coping with the music 
problems in Grade IV? Is the work in Grade IV so different and 
of so much greater difficulty that it should require such emphasis ? 
Music surpasses everything else in the fourth grade if we consider 
its importance in the light of the time it receives. 

In spite of these variations, however, there are several striking 
uniformities. There are certain subjects on which there is fair 
agreement. There does not seem to be any dispute regarding 
the teaching of spelling, for we find that almost uniformly the 
schools in North Dakota are offering seventy-five minutes each 
week for spelling. Penmanship is also a fairly well standardized 
subject. After we pass the first grade, seventy-five minutes each week 
is the usual amount of time given to penmanship. There is very little 
difference of opinion in the case of physical education. While 
some schools are giving as little as twenty-five minutes per week 
to this subject, the prevailing amount is fifty minutes each week 
with a few extra minutes added in Grades III andIV. In one other 
matter there is surprising uniformity. In spite of a few variations, 
the prevailing time for recess is 150 minutes each week, or an average 
of thirty minutes per day. 
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In this way, we might go over the entire list of subjects, grade 
by grade, and point out, in each case, the fact that there is no defi- 
nite opinion whatsoever as to how much time each subject should 
receive. One of the superintendents believes that twenty-five 
minutes per week is enough time for spelling in the fourth grade, 
whereas another superintendent insists that there should be six 
times that amount given, or 150 minutes. Most of us, however, say 
that seventy-five minutes is enough. The point to settle is this: 
Who is right? If the man in whose school twenty-five minutes are 
given is getting good results, then the rest of us are wasting, in some 
cases, aS much as 125 minutes each week. On the other hand, if 
spelling in the fourth grade really requires 150 minutes, then there 
is only one man in the state in whose school spelling is receiving its 
due share of time. The question “Who is right ?” might be asked 
in regard to the reading situation. Can we get results in first-grade 
reading by giving it forty-five minutes each day? If that is the 
case, then thirty schools in the state are wasting a great deal of time 
each day in overteaching reading. There is very little use in 
spending 130 minutes daily on this subject if forty-five minutes will 
produce the same results. Again, if the maximum, or 130 minutes 
each day, is necessary, then there are thirty schools that should 
revise their programs immediately. 

Some years ago, we studied in economics a subject known as the 
law of diminishing returns. You probably remember the illus- 
tration of the field of wheat. Ifa given field with a certain amount 
of labor produces an average of fifteen bushels of wheat to the acre, 
would it produce thirty bushels if we double the amount of time and 
effort expended? Again, would it produce forty-five bushels per 
acre if we expend three times the amount of effort on it? We 
learned at that time that there was a law operating which cut down 
the amount of yield and we found that the yield per acre was never 
in proportion to the amount of effort expended. 

Is there such a law operating in the teaching of the common 
branches? If the teacher who gives twenty-five minutes a week 
to arithmetic gets a certain result, will the teacher who gives 125 
minutes get results that are five times as great? Will the third- 
grade teachers who give 100 minutes per week to geography get 
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seven times the results that are secured by the teacher who gives 
only fifteen minutes per week? In answer to these questions, about 
all that we can do is to plead absolute ignorance. We may comfort 
ourselves by taking the average and seeing how closely we conform 
to it. However, the average may be wrong. For example, let us 
take the illustration that is sometimes used. If we were to stand 
on a certain corner on State Street, Chicago, and measure the height 
of the first 1,000 men who passed, we would feel that the average 
of these measures would give us a fairly good idea as to man’s ideal 
height. It would, if the men whom we measured were men of all 
nationalities and from various walks of life. However, if a Japa- 
nese convention were just dismissing and the people from this con- 
vention happened to be passing, we would be measuring principally 
Japanese people and very obviously the average would be far too low. 
In like fashion, our averages may be far too low or too high. In other 
words, statistics are not always as reliable as they seem to be, and 
yet in the absence of anything better it is wiser to follow an average 
than to guess at random. 

Another point worth mentioning is the apparently excessive 
time allotment for recess and opening exercises. You will note by 
reference to Table I that, in point of time, recess is the most 
important subject in the curriculum, with the exception of reading 
in the first three grades. This naturally leads to the question as 
to what is being done during the recess periods. If it is a time of 
organized play under the direction of the teacher, where bad habits 
are repressed, where good habits are encouraged, where such ideals 
as loyalty, co-operation, and good sportsmanship can be developed 
then I should say that the time is not excessive. On the other hand, 
if it is a period where children are simply turned loose on a play- 
ground to indulge in whatever form of amusement or deviltry they 
may conceive, then we might better omit recess entirely. 

I should make the same assertions regarding opening exercises. 
If the period for opening exercises is truly educational, then I do not 
believe that seventy-five minutes per week is at all out of place. How- 
ever, if it is a time when the teacher merely entertains the pupils by 
reading to them from the Alger or Elsie Dinsmore books, then I 
should say that it would be a great deal better to omit the exercises 
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altogether. Such a period would have no effect whatever except | 
to cultivate the tastes of the pupils away from literature that is a / 
great deal better. \ 

In conclusion, permit me to say that this discussion is suggestive 1] 
only. It indicates the presence of a very large problem, but it does 
not, by any means, propose a satisfactory solution. It points out 
that among schools there is very little uniformity of practice, and 
it further points out that in the average school there is very little 
consideration taken of relative values and that time for the various 
subjects is proportioned on a hit-or-miss basis. The medians for i 
each subject are not by any means the standard which we should | 
follow. We have no right to say that they are the ideal. On the 
other hand, in the absence of absolute knowledge, the practice 
of the majority would seem to be a more satisfactory standard than 
no standard at all. A standard derived from statistics is better 
than one that is not derived at all. 

Again let me say that this discussion is by no means a closed 
subject. There ought to be, within certain limits, a time allotment 
for each subject that would give the most satisfactory results, and 
it should be just at the point where the law of diminishing returns 
operates most severely. However, before we can arrive at such 
an ideal, it will be necessary to determine what should be taught 
and what may be considered the main essentials in any given subject. 
To illustrate, are we going to train our pupils to be expert with pen 
and ink, or are we going to require merely a standard of legibility ? 
Are we going to pursue addition to the point where the pupils are 
infallible adding machines or will we be satisfied with a standard that 
is lower and incidentally more reasonable? In geography, shall we 
insist on detailed information regarding every country, or shall we 
establish certain minimum sets of facts? All of these considerations 
will make a tremendous difference in the solution of our problem. 

Achievement standards and intelligence tests will have to figure 
also, because we cannot establish minimum essentials unless we 
establish them in terms of the capacities of boys and girls. When 
the problem is finally solved, it will have embraced practically every 
phase of educational procedure, but the results will certainly justify 
any expenditure of time and effort. 







































IMPROVEMENT IN TEACHERS’ ESTIMATES OF 
INTELLIGENCE 


W. D. BUCHANAN 
Dozier School, St. Louis, Missouri 


In the autumn of 1920, the writer and several of the teachers 
associated with him" undertook to discover how far improvement 
can be made in teachers’ estimates of the intelligence of pupils. 
The need of such an investigation was manifest because of the 
difference between the ranks given to pupils by the teachers in the 
Dozier Elementary School and the subsequent ranks of the same 
pupils when intelligence tests were administered at the time that 
they entered the Ben Blewett Junior High School. The writer’s 
interest in the problem was stimulated by a course in mental tests 
given by Dr. F. N. Freeman at the University of Chicago during 
the summer of 1920. 

The teachers focused attention, in making their estimates, on 
the pupil’s ability to learn rather than on his achievement in school. 
They attempted to make their ratings less dependent on considera- 
tions of discipline, achievement, industry, cheerfulness, and other 
factors which are apt to influence one’s judgment of intelligence. 
By thus concentrating on a single basis of rating, the teachers aimed 
to make their several estimates more nearly uniform. 

In the beginning of this study the writer made use of the defini- 
tion of intelligence at which he had arrived in the course in mental 
tests referred to in the first paragraph. Later, articles in the 
Journal of Educational Psychology? were studied and discussed in 
conferences with the teachers concerned. The study and discussion 
of these articles furnished additional views as to the meaning of 


t The writer is indebted to Miss Anne Sharp, Miss Lalla R. Kern, and Miss Carrie 
Bowen, all of the Dozier School, and Mr. H. H. Ryan, principal of the Ben Blewett 
Junior High School, for their co-operation. 

2 “Intelligence and Its Measurement: A Symposium,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XII (March and April, 1921), 123-47, 195-216. 
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intelligence. Ultimately, the following, from S. S. Colvin’s dis- 
cussion of intelligence tests. was adopted as furnishing the simplest 
definition for the purpose of the study reported in this paper: 
“They are appropriate tests of intelligence only on the theory that 
they test ability to learn by discovering what has already been 
learned.’ 

An important part of the work consisted in eliminating some of 
the factors that do not belong in an intelligence rating—school 
achievement, antisocial tendencies, perseverance, initiative, indus- 
try, loyalty, cheerfulness, instincts, emotions, will activities, moral 
qualities, and temperamental traits such as are tested by Downey’s 
will-temperament tests. All of these characteristics are important 
but should not be allowed to enter into one’s judgment of 
intelligence. 

Three teachers prepared their ratings of each member of the 
class, and these three ratings were pooled, giving a school rating. 
This rating was sent to the Ben Blewett Junior High School. The 
Ben Blewett Junior High School received the pupils, gave them an 
intelligence test, and compared the Dozier School rating with the 
rating on the intelligence test. 

All those pupils whose ratings differed by a considerable amount 
were discussed in a conference between the person in the Ben Blewett 
Junior High School who gave the intelligence tests and the principal 
and teachers of the Dozier School. In these conferences such 
factors as timidity, self-confidence, and disciplinary troubles, which 
might have caused the difference in rank, were discussed. This 
procedure focused attention on intelligence. Five classes were 
dealt with in this manner in the course of two school years, thus 
giving considerable opportunity for improvement in estimating 
intelligence. The writer believes that the results show plainly 
that improvement was made in rating pupils on intelligence. 

The results for two of the classes studied are reported in full. 
The method of ranks was used in computing the correlations. 

Table I gives the data for the class of November, 1920, in which 
there were twenty-seven pupils. Each teacher’s rating is given. 
The Dozier School rating was found by pooling the ratings given 
tS. S. Colvin, Journal of Educational Psychology, XII (March, 1921), 137. 
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1o each pupil by the three teachers. The Ben Blewett Junior High 
School rating was derived from the intelligence quotients of the 
various pupils. The correlation was computed by the formula: 
__ 62D 
N(N?—1) 
A similar table was prepared giving the data for the class of 
June, 1921. This table was in general character like Table I and 


7=1 


TABLE I 
INTELLIGENCE RATINGS OF CLASS OF NOVEMBER, 1920 
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hence is not reported in full. There were twenty-three pupils in 
this class. The Dozier School rating and the Ben Blewett Junior 
High School rating were found in the same manner as for the 
November, 1920, class. 

Table II gives the data for the class of January, 1922. Pupils 
6 and 8 were placed too low by the intelligence test, as shown by 
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the grades made by these pupils at the Ben Blewett Junior High 
School. We get a correlation of .go by omitting Pupils 6 and 8 
from the computation. 

A table, like the two presented, was prepared from the data 
for the June, 1922, class. In finding the Dozier School rating only 
two teachers’ estimates were used because the third teacher had 
aided in giving this class an intelligence test. 


TABLE II 
INTELLIGENCE RATINGS OF CLASS OF JANUARY, 1922 
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Table III shows steady improvement in the agreement between 
the ratings given by the teachers and the ratings on the intelligence 
test. All of the intelligence tests were given and all of the test 
papers except the last were scored at the Ben Blewett Junior High 
School. The intelligence tests of the last class were scored by the 
writer. 

The results of the intelligence test are subject to correction in 
some cases. Some pupils who stood low in the test, as compared 
with their ratings by the teachers of the Dozier School, made high 
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marks in their studies at the Ben Blewett Junior High School. 
The explanation was in some cases clear. The pupils were nervous, 
timid, and very conscientious, and as a result did not do well in 
the test. A few very self-confident pupils were much overrated 
by the test, and their subsequent grades at the Ben Blewett Junior 
High School proved it. 

TABLE Iil 


IMPROVEMENT IN CORRELATION BETWEEN TEACHERS’ ESTIMATES 
oF INTELLIGENCE AND RATINGS ON INTEL- 
LIGENCE TEST 








Number of 
Class* Pupils La PE. 





November, 1920 27 -64 .07 
June, 1921 23 .68 .07 
January, 1922 22 -75 -06 
June, 1922 42 85 .02 














aealt results for the fifth class were misplaced before the correlation was 

The facts collected in this study justify the following conclusions: 

1. Teachers can estimate the intelligence of pupils accurately 
when they consider what is meant by intelligence and do not 
allow other factors to influence their judgments. 

2. A careful study of what is meant by intelligence is necessary 
in order to rate pupils satisfactorily. 

3. Improvement in rating pupils increases progressively with 
practice in rating successive classes. 

4. Training in rating pupils on intelligence seems to make the 
giving of intelligence tests unnecessary in a school where the 
pupils are known. 








Edurational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Another state survey by the General Education Board.—The technique of 
school surveys has been developed and modified until it can be applied to a 
whole state school system apparently without undue effort. The conclusions are 
admittedly based on samples, as the details of each school in the state cannot 
be investigated and tested as in a thorough city survey. The survey of the 
Gary schools occupies eight volumes, while the survey of the state of Indiana 
occupies but one. A state school survey is bound to deal in large measure 
with the rural schools. Moreover, it has a unique opportunity to pass upon the 
organization of the school system both of the state and of local units and the 
relation between the two. The General Education Board has been a leader 
in this work of making state-wide surveys, having made five of them, the last 
one of which is the survey of the state of Indiana. 

This survey was made under the direction of Dr. Frank P. Bachman, who has 
had wide experience in survey work. Dr. Bachman worked under Dr. Hanus 
in the survey of the schools of New York City; he was joint author of three of 
the volumes of the Gary survey and was local director of the Maryland survey. 
His last work previous to the Indiana survey was the directing of the survey 
of the state of Kentucky. Mr. Frank L. Shaw, statistician in the Indiana 
survey, held a similar position in the Kentucky survey. In addition to these 
two, H. J. Thorkelson, Alexander J. Inglis, and Samuel P. Capen served on the 
staff of the Indiana survey. 

The Indiana survey resembles the Kentucky survey in several respects, 
not only in general make-up, but in content and results. In fact, the scores 
on the tests are compared with the corresponding scores from Kentucky. 
Tests were given in Indiana to all of the fifth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade 
pupils in ten cities and nine counties, including 16,000 pupils. Nine thousand 
high-school students were also tested. The tests used were the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale, the Ashbaugh Spelling Scale, Woody’s Addition and 
Multiplication Scales, Series B, Van Wagenen’s History Scale, and Hotz’ 
Algebra Scale. The results of the tests are interpreted as indicating “that a 
half of all Indiana children now in the eighth grade have lost one, two, three, 


t Public Education in Indiana. New York: General Education Board, 1923. 
Pp. x+304. 
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or more years” (p. 27) and that “fifth-grade pupils in one-teacher schools are 
found to be more than a year behind city pupils of the same grade” (p. 15). 

These results are accounted for in part by the lack of teacher-training facili- 
ties, lack of equipment, and lack of modern educational practice in the state sys- 
tem. With reference to the rural schools, the statement is made that “Indiana, 
like most other states, has the poorest teachers and the poorest school plants work- 
ing together, with the inevitable result that many country children obtain their 
education under the most unfavorable conditions” (p. 91). The practice of 
licensing teachers is discussed at length in chapter iii, and a case is made for the 
abandonment of the license by examination. At present, the typical teacher 
of the one-room schools has but twelve weeks training beyond the high school, 
while the typical teacher of the larger rural schools as well as the city schools 
has one year of professional training beyond the high school. It is proposed 
to raise the standard, not only in quantity, but in quality of professional study. 
The fact is brought out that a large part of the so-called teacher-training is 
composed of ordinary freshman and sophomore college studies. 

This survey report differs from the Kentucky report in dealing more in 
detail with teacher-training, vocational education, and organization. It is 
much the same in its recommendation of better organization of state and local 
administration, better teacher-training, and better financing. It does not treat 
the problem of school bonding and indebtedness. It gives interesting diagrams 
in chapter xiii, showing how to reorganize different rural-school districts witha 
view to consolidating small schools and providing elementary and secondary 
education forall. The report is illustrated with photographs and, like the other 


General Education Board surveys, is readable. 
Dovuctas E. ScATES 


Objective study of teaching problems——One of the greatest needs in the 
training of teachers is that of providing ample opportunity to study teaching 
problems objectively. The ultimate goal of such objective study is the formu- 
lation of generalizations which will constitute a valid body of theory to guide 
teaching practices. It was to furnish a comprehensive body of objective data 
which would enable teachers to study the problems of elementary teaching 
in a very concrete manner that Mr. Parker has written another book.t The 
purpose and scope of the work are very well set forth in the Preface as follows: 

A practical volume. The book contains many examples of methods and devices 
actually used in progressive elementary schools for training pupils in various types of 
learning, such as handwriting, spelling, reading, arithmetic, problem-solving, expression, 
enjoyment, etc 

Supported by scientific evidence. In addition to this abundant practical material, 
the book contains much scientific evidence that has been developed to justify and 
interpret the progressive methods set forth. Thus it joins practical technique and 


t SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER, Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. xvi+586. $2.00. 
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scientific evidence—the only safe combination for organizing and propagating valid 
improved methods of teaching. 

The book presents these bodies of objective data under three large divisions, 
namely, elementary skills, thoughtful processes, and recreational and moral 
behavior. Four elementary skills are treated—handwriting, spelling, reading, 
and arithmetic. While ample practical and scientific data are presented under 
each of these heads, reading is especially emphasized. The treatment of the 
thoughtful processes presents data on the development of the understanding 
of social life, problem-solving, skilful silent reading, and learning to communi- 
cate ideas. A very comprehensive body of practical data illustrating excellent 
practices in teaching is given for each of these processes. Under recreational 
and moral behavior the author discusses very practically the problems of form- 
ing habits of harmless enjoyment and how to develop civic-moral ideals and 
efficiency. 

One of the important features of the book is the abundance of fine illustra- 
tions—pictures—of actual conditions, activities in progress, and products of 
school work. They add materially to the effectiveness of the book. 

Other very valuable features are the well-selected and carefully qualified 
bibliographies given at the close of each chapter and the very practical way 
in which the source of each quotation is indicated in connection with the mate- 
rial quoted. 

The book is not only a remarkable piece of work from the standpoint of 
effective combination of practical and scientific data but also a splendid piece 
of work with respect to the technique of presentation followed in each chapter. 
The presentation of an outline of main points at the beginning of the chapter, 
followed by the detailed data organized around these points and ending with 
summaries and conclusions growing out of the analysis of the data, is in 
itself a fine exhibition of sound psychological procedure in teaching. These 
characteristics make it a most excellent text. 

This book will be very useful as a text for normal-school and college classes 
in elementary-school methods. It will also prove of equal worth to superin- 
tendents, elementary-school principals, and supervisors of elementary-school 
teachers. Likewise, it will be a most valuable and helpful book for every 
elementary-school teacher to study thoroughly and to use as a guide to teaching 
practices. It will undoubtedly find its way readily into each of these fields of 


service. 
H. W. Nutt 
Ox10 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Stimulating study by the problem-method.—Against the uninteresting 
tediousness of the conventional recitation type of classroom activity many voices 
are being raised. The evils of attempting to compress into the same mold all 
of the manifold youthful interests, capacities, and individualities which charac- 
terize any fair sample of American school population are coming to be univer- 
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sally recognized. The “lock-step” also is coming in for a generous share of 
criticism. What to do about it ?—that is the question. 

A vigorous discussion of these matters is presented in a recent volumet 
whose author is aflame with his gospel, expressing his enthusiasm in a style 
quite Emersonian. 

Attention is given to four basal aspects of methodology and technique, as 
follows: (1) provisions for developing mastery and power on the part of pupils, 
(2) a technique whereby pupils may develop each according to his own rate and 
capacity, (3) a type of classroom activity which secures active participation 
and individual reaction on the part of each member, and (4) the means of 
securing and developing active co-operation through doing as opposed to the 
traditional emphasis on memorization as an end in itself. 

The position taken is essentially that expounded and advocated by the 
proponents of the problem-method. Mr. Miller uses the term “challenge” 
(the things to be done) to convey the idea. He provides for individual reaction 
up to individual limits by the “challenge” indefinitely limited but apprehended 
in its general nature. Accordingly, each pupil, in accepting it, is stimulated 
in the development of the work spirit and experiences the joy of mastering a 
problem which requires the application of all of his capacity. .In this way 
co-operative attacks are encouraged and socializing situations are created. 

Objection is made to the acceptance of I.Q.’s as indices of capacity chiefly 
because they do not predict what a pupil will do under new circumstances. 
It is regarded as unscientific to accept the deterministic philosophy. 

The new school must be a creative unit, frankly experimental, whose atmosphere, 
aim, method, and special contributions are so conceived and managed that each 
individual may grow to full stature. It is absurd to assert that any normally con- 
stituted individual is incapable of making progress in any course in the curriculum 
[p. 292]. 

Differences in capacity to master situations are held to be due to differences 
in nurture rather than nature. “Inequality made by circumstances accounts 
in large measure for differences in school achievement” (p. 260). 

For these reasons tests, both mental and educational, are but suggestive 
in their revelations. They indicate only what the pupil exhibits up to the 
present time. ‘The danger lies in sticking labels on boys and girls and thus 
being content with this as a final judgment in the case of pupils with a low 
index” (p. 340). 

The socializing function of the school is strongly advocated, and self- 
guidance on the part of pupils is fully accepted as a democratic principle. 
“One must be hopelessly damned with a provincial academic mind, one must 
be a confirmed pessimist, or an uncompromising absolutist, if one fails to 
appreciate the possibilities in boys and girls for responsible self-guidance and 
initiative in carrying forward the legitimate work of the school” (p. 217). 


*Harry Lioyp Miter, Directing Study. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1922. Pp. viiit+378. 
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The philosophy of the book is wholesome and stimulating. It maintains 
that thinking takes place only when a crisis (problem) is revealed to the mind 
of the pupil; the teacher is not to effect the solution but to direct, co-operatively, 
the pupils in their search for the truth, in their “prospecting up the canyon.” 
The teacher thus becomes the “consulting expert” on the expedition. 

The reviewer would commend the book to every earnest teacher. Particu- 
larly effective are the chapters on “The Development of the Work Spirit,” 
“The Social Principle,” and “A Shift of Emphasis.” 


RatpH E. WAGER 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


Educational measurements and statistics.—Educational tests and measure- 
ments have been more or less definitely applied to seven major problems, 
namely, (1) the measurement of intelligence, (2) the measurement of educational 
achievement, (3) the measurement of the materials of instruction, (4) the meas- 
urement of the physical growth of school children, (5) the measurement of 
school finance, (6) the measurement of school buildings and equipment, and 
(7) the measurement of retardation, acceleration, and elimination. A recent 
book! by Professor Gregory gives an elaborate discussion of the first two of 
these fields and a briefer treatment, in a single chapter, of the remain- 
ing five. 

The author has attempted to write a book which would do justice to the 
fundamental considerations of measurements but which would be intelligible 
to the teacher or student who is not already familiar with the field. His task 
was to produce a book which is simple but not superficial. He has succeeded 
admirably. 

After two introductory chapters, in which the reader is made familiar 
with the needs and aims of scientific measurements in the schools, the subject 
of intelligence tests is introduced. This topic is treated by giving first a brief 
historical statement, showing how the measurement of mental capacity has 
been one of the outgrowths of the experimental method in psychology which was 
introduced by Wundt in 1878. The author then discusses the various types of 
intelligence tests, giving, not detailed descriptions and methods of use, but 
rather a critical evaluation of the tests and a treatment of the fundamental 
problems involved. 

The next portion of the book deals with school achievement tests, the funda- 
mental principles of their construction, the problem of scoring tests, and 
related problems. The use of tests for classification and for diagnosis is given 
considerable attention. The discussion of zero-points furnishes a good example 
of the successful presentation in simple terms of a concept which is meaningless 
to many teachers. 


2 CHESTER ARTHUR GREGORY, Fundamentals of Educational Measurement. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. xviii+-382. 
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The latter part of the book is given over entirely to the treatment of 
statistical methods, four chapters, totaling over one hundred pages, being 
devoted to this topic. Although the subject is treated in an elementary 
manner, it is presented in sufficient detail to give the reader a working mastery 
of measures of central tendency, variability, and correlation. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, this book is the most satisfactory treat- 
ment of the subject which has so far appeared. Its particular merit lies in the 
fact that, while it is sufficiently elementary to be used as an introduction to the 
subject, it is at the same time sufficiently critica] to stimulate the reader to a 
consideration of some of the fundamental principles and problems of educational 
measurement. The author has wisely avoided trying to describe all of the 
individual tests in the field. Carefully selected bibliographies are provided 
for the student with more mature interests. The book can be recommended 
both for the reading of the teacher in service and as a text for undergraduate 


classes in normal schools or colleges of education. 
G. T. BusweEty 


A first-grade curriculum based on the work of the modern kindergarten.— 
While there has been for years considerable discussion concerning ways and 
means of bringing about closer co-ordination between the kindergarten and the 
first grade, little curriculum material contributing to this end has been pub- 
lished. A recent Bureau of Education bulletin,’ therefore, which is avowedly 
an attempt to unify the work of the two grades, should be welcomed by all 
teachers and supervisors in the primary field. This kindergarten-first-grade 
curriculum is really a first-grade curriculum which follows the kindergarten 
curriculum published by the Bureau of Education in 1919. Each of these 
publications represents the work of a group of specialists appointed by the 
Bureau of Education Committee of the International Kindergarten Union. 
The chairman of this committee, in the foreword of the second curriculum 
says, “It is hoped that the publication of these two curricula will stimulate 
kindergarten and first-grade teachers to study and work together at their 
common problems. Such a study will help kindergarten teachers to realize 
more fully how they can best prepare their children for the work that is to 
follow their own, and first-grade teachers to see how they can utilize the chil- 
dren’s kindergarten attainments most effectively.” 

The first-grade curriculum follows the same plan of organization as the 
earlier curriculum. Each chapter deals with some one subject and includes 
a statement of aims, an outline of subject material, a full explanation of methods 
to be used, and a formulation of probable attainments. This arrangement 
makes it easy to compare the two curricula and to see the provision which is 
made for growth along the various lines. The chapter headings are as follows: 


* A Kindergarten-First-Grade Curriculum, Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 15, 
1922. Washington: Bureau of Education. Pp. viii+66. 
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“Community Life and Nature Study,” “Reading,” “Writing,” “Language,” 
“Literature,” “Industrial and Fine Arts,” “Number,” “Plays and Games,” 
and “Music.” In the treatment of each subject reference is made to the pre- 
liminary kindergarten experience on which the present plan is based. Inter- 
relation of subjects and activities is clearly illustrated, and helpful correlations 
are emphasized. 

The chapter entitled “Community Life and Nature Study” should prove 
particularly valuable to first-grade teachers. By means of a suggestive list 
of topics, or “units of study,” with full descriptions of corresponding practical 
projects, it offers a rich body of content material for many of the language, 
reading, industrial, and art activities. 

The chapter on reading is excellent. It does full justice to the preparation 
for reading afforded by the modern kindergarten, is rich in examples of preprimer 
chart material composed by the children, and is thoroughly modern in its 
treatment of oral and silent reading, word study, and phonetics. 

All kindergarten and primary teachers should secure this bulletin and the 
bulletin on the kindergarten curriculum and make a critical study of both. 

ALICE TEMPLE 


Rural-school supervision.—Recent investigations of rural schools, while 
often revealing a sturdy determination on the part of the teachers to make the 
best of what is given them, have thrown light on the strikingly inadequate 
educational opportunities of the children of our country districts. The late 
survey of the New York rural schools states that the greatest educational 
problem of that state is the equalizing of the educational opportunities of the 
city and village children. The Bureau of Education investigations in Oklahoma 
reveal the need of fundamental changes. Pennsylvania reports the need of 
more training on the part of her rural teachers, and this is probably character- 
istic of rural districts throughout the United States, 

A study designed to help in remedying some of the vital weaknesses of the 
rural schools is contained in a Bureau of Education bulletin." This deals with 
supervision as one of the greatest needs and at the same time one of the most 
quickly remedied conditions. While it recognizes the difficulties now existing, 
stating that “supervision as understood in well-organized city systems has 
little resemblance to the annual visitation of schools as practiced by many 
county or other rural superintendents” (p. 1), it nevertheless offers improved 
supervision as the greatest hope. 

The teaching force is made up in large part of unprepared, inexperienced, and 
immature teachers. There is little indication at present that this will change materially 
within the next five years. Even if adequate provisions for completely changing the 
situation were immediately initiated and steadily pursued, its accomplishment would 
require at least that time. Justice to the children now in school demands a more 


t KATHERINE M. Cook, Supervision of Rural Schools, Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 10, 1922. Washington: Bureau of Education. Pp. 111. 
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immediate remedy. Professional supervision is the best way so far employed to give 
to teachers with little experience and preparation a professional outlook and some 
training in the principles and use of modern methods of classroom organization and 
teaching [p. 1]. 

The first part of the study is given over to an analysis of the amount of 
supervision authorized in the different states and the provisions for carrying 
it out. Interesting, in this section, is a chapter on “Special Plans for Super- 
vising Rural Schools” which describes practical devices worked out in different 
states for the promotion of more efficient and more extensive supervision. 
A table is presented giving the qualifications necessary and the salaries paid 
for both the superintendents and the supervisors of the open country districts 
in every state. A table showing by counties the number of administrative and 
supervisory officers with the salaries paid to each is given in the appendix. 

In the second section of the study, descriptions of supervision in five differ- 
ent states are given. These reports are selected to illustrate (1) a unique type 
of work, (2) good results in spite of unfavorable laws, (3) especially good results 
or methods, and (4) general merit regardless of results accomplished. The five 
supervisory systems described are taken from Connecticut, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Ohio. The advantages of the different plans are discussed and 
the valuable features brought out. In Appendix B are given a number of 
forms used by supervisors in their work. 

Though the bulletin is largely made up of tables, it contains interesting 
and suggestive material that is valuable to one interested in the subject with 


which it deals. 
Dovuctas E. ScATEs 


A handbook for child-study—The student of child development finds that 
the selection of suitable reading material presents a peculiar problem. In 
few subjects is the literature more abundant. But the problem of selection 
is difficult on account of the extremely varied character of the material. A 
large proportion of it is popular, unscientific, and not useful to the serious 
student of the problem. On the other hand, the large group of parents and 
beginning teachers who are interested in the subject find that they are unable 
to profit from reading the more technical discussions. A recent book? attempts 
to serve both groups by treating the subject in outline form and by presenting 
an extensive and varied list of readings. 

The arrangement is topical, the treatment of each topic including (1) a 
brief general statement giving the essential facts available at the present time, 
(2) an outline of only those detailed problems concerning which the student 
may find sufficient information to justify their study, and (3) a rather extensive 
bibliography classified into popular, non-technical, and technical discussions. 


* BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG, Outlines of Child Study. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. xx-+260. 
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The book covers a wide range of topics, which are treated in the light of modern 
scientific methods. : 

The book will be of special use to instructors of normal-school classes in 
child-study and to groups of parents who are interested in studying the problem. 
Its principal service is in furnishing a rather comprehensive outline of the subject 
together with a good list of specific reading references. 


G. T. BuswELL 


A departure in history textbooks for the sixth grade—During the past decade 
a number of textbooks in history have appeared which conform to the ideas 
of the famous Committee of Eight of the American Historical Association 
relative to the content of the course for the sixth grade. This course, the 
reader will recall, included a survey of the European background of American 
history fo the beginning of the seventeenth century. When the Committee’s 
proposals first appeared in 1909, a storm of adverse criticism arose from a 
number of people. The historians, for example, said that it would be a waste 
of time to have children in the sixth grade spend a year on history from primitive 
man to the settlement of Virginia. Tc their thinking such a course would be 
impossible even in the high school. Nevertheless, in the face of all of the opposi- 
tion, book companies somehow found writers for books covering the field 
outlined by the Committee. Through a process of trial and error a number of 
good texts are now on the market, and the course in the European background 
of American history is successfully given in thousands of sixth grades throughout 
the country. 

During the past three or four years there has arisen here and there a demand 
for a more complete background of our history. Why stop at 1607 when 
European influences have been operating even down to our own day? To 
meet this slight demand and to foster its growth is the avowed purpose of a 
book! by Beard and Bagley, for, instead of stopping at 1607, as all other books 
in the field do, the authors bring their story down to the present. They hope 
by including the modern phase of the story to furnish a more adequate course 
for the sixth grade than has heretofore appeared. 

What the authors have done in reality is to write a world history. They 
begin with the early ages of mankind and close with a discussion of the unity 
of the modern world. To avoid the multiplicity of events that such a treatment 
might include they have sought to present only the essential ideas and move- 
ments of mankind. In other words, the book is made up of a number of 
“‘snap-shot”’ views of the world at different periods of its history. Between 
the chapters which give these larger views are connecting chapters intended to 
give the entire discussion a semblance of unity. In fact, one of the two main 


tCHaRLES A. BEARD and Wriiu1am C. Bactey, Our Old World Background. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xii+504. 
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purposes of the book, as stated in the Preface, is to introduce children in the 
sixth grade to the idea of the unity of all history. 

The text as a whole is well organized. At times the discussion becomes 
somewhat abstract and probably beyond the comprehension of the ordinary 
sixth-grade pupil. A multitude of teaching aids follows each chapter. These 
consist of questions and exercises, geographical studies, and suggestions for 
reading. Occasional suggestions for the review of certain chapters appear. 
Many well-selected illustrations are presented throughout the book. There 
are also two colored maps and a number of black and white ones. 

R. M. Tryon 


A history of the United States for evening schools——An important phase of 
the Americanization work that is now carried on in many of our large cities is 
that which contributes to a love for, and a knowledge of, American history, 
government, and institutions. A suitable text for this type of work has been 
one of the long-felt needs in this field. For the most part, reliance to date 
has been on books written for an entirely different audience, namely, boys and 
girls in the public school. To meet the urgent need in this particular phase 
of Americanization work two experienced workers in the field have produced 
a book which ought to meet with immediate success." 

The authors divide their treatment into two parts, Part I being devoted 
to American history and Part II to American government. Part I deals with 
outstanding personalities and significant events or movements. A chapter 
is devoted to each of the following characters: Columbus, Magellan, Nathan 
Hale, Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Lincoln, Grant, McKinley, and 
Roosevelt. Other chapters are entitled “Life in the Colonies,” “Causes of the 
Revolution,” “The Revolutionary War,’”’ “The War for the Freedom of the 
Seas,” “Great American Achievements,” and “America in the World War.” 

The section of the book devoted to government contains a chapter on each 
of the following: “The Constitution of the United States,” “The Legislative 
Department,” “The Executive Department,” “The Judicial Department,” 
“State and Local Government,” “City or Municipal Government,”’ “ Political 
Parties,” “Law and Justice,” “Education,” “Useful and Respected Citizens,” 
“Naturalization,” “Religion,” “Employment,” “Business Methods,” “The 
United States Postal Service,” “Days to Remember,” and “The United States 
Flag.” The treatment of each of these topics is interesting rather than exhaus- 
tive. The aim of the authors at all times is to give the reader an intelligent 
and adequate conception of what our country is and what it stands for. 

Teaching aids such as word drills and review exercises appear at the end 
of each chapter. There are also a number of maps and illustrations. A short 
list of books for further reading is found on the last two pages before the index. 


* DANIEL Howarp and SAMUEL J. Brown, The United States: Its History, Govern- 
ment, and Institutions. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. xiv+344. 
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Since so many of the chapters are short, pointed, and well organized, a teacher 
should find no difficulty in leading a class using the book as a text to a mastery 


of the fundamental ideas and conceptions found therein. 
R. M. Tryon 


A manual for teaching beginning reading.—To those who advocate the 
sentence-word method of teaching beginning reading a new handbook! by Mr. 
Field and Miss Farmer will be welcome. The story method is carefully and 
systematically outlined throughout, with, perhaps, a little weakness on synthesis 
for the closing lessons of a story. Following the learning of a song or the 
memorizing of a nursery rhyme, abundant drill is given on phrases and words, 
The plan does not include, as a rule, a final lesson involving a review of the 
story as a thought unit. 

Silent reading is emphasized. The child is to point out, but not read aloud, 
the answers to questions which the teacher asks and is to find rapidly the 
phrases she calls for. The child is expected to obey silently and quickly the 
action and direction sentences which are provided for blackboard exercises. 

The phonetic system as outlined is an admirable combination of the 
initial and final sounds methods with the underlying principles stated and made 
a part of the organization. The child learns a few simple rules, and the sounds 
learned are grouped in families as illustrations of these rules. The authors 
suggest that the average class may begin phonics in the fourth week of school 
and should continue the study throughout the year in periods entirely separate 
from the recitations in reading. 

The primer and the first and second readers have a foundation of nursery- 
rhyme content merging rapidly into animal lore. Topics suitable for ethical 
and moral discussions are recommended for morning talks by the teacher. 
Character development is emphasized, but the didactic element is well subordi- 
nated to interest. 

The primer might be open to the criticism commonly made of primary 
reading books of this type. As a nursery-rhyme primer, it fails somewhat, 
both in content and in vocabulary, to connect with the child’s daily out-of-school 
experience. There are many who feel that the right reading attitude is not 
possible until this connection is made. The Field Primer may, in this respect, 
be best for supplementary material, but the first and second readers of the 
series introduce a variety of content and are quite basal in character. 

May L, STEWART 


Scales for evaluating textbooks—When looking over new textbooks, al] but 
the most experienced are sidetracked at times by novel or attractive features 
which claim relatively too much attention. If one has in mind two or three 


t WALTER TAYLOR FIELD and NEtt R. Farmer, A Teachers’ Manual to Accompany 
the Field Primer and Field First Reader. Boston : Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. 256+80. 
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essential points by which to measure a book, a better judgment may be reached 
than is possible in the haphazard review in which standards shift with fluctua- 
tions in interest. This is the point of view taken by Mr. Spaulding in a recent 
pamphlet* dealing with this subject. 

Mr. Spaulding presents the general principles which underlie textbook 
selection and describes his method of arriving at subject objectives through 
combining the judgments of experienced educators. The scales consist, in 
part, of minor objectives grouped about the major objectives which were agreed 
upon by his collaborators. He says that the chief aims in reading are the 
development of reading abilities, the development of appreciation and taste 
for literature, the enrichment of mental life, and the molding of the character 
of the pupils. The chief objectives of language teaching are four: (1) the 
development of the ability to think purposively and rightly, (2) the development 
of the ability to give to right and purposeful thinking effective expression in 
language, both oral and written, (3) the development of the understanding 
and appreciation of worthy thought and of its effective expression in language, 
and (4) the development of a ready command of the approved forms employed 
in the most frequently used types of written language. The author holds that 
the subject of spelling should develop the habit of spelling correctly the words 
in most common use, develop the “spelling intelligence,”’ enlarge the pupil’s 
vocabulary, cause the formation of habits of clear and distinct enunciation 
and pronunciation, and result in an intelligent use of the dictionary. 

The subject objectives must be served by the textbook on the subject in 
question. In addition, the text must be adapted to the teacher’s use as well 
as to the pupil’s use and must be well constructed from the standpoint of 
mechanics. Minor objectives and subpoints are given under each of the 
major headings. To the different parts of the scale numerical values totaling 
one thousand points are arbitrarily assigned. 

The author admits that his readers may differ in their interpretation of 
the topics treated and in their judgment as to the relative values of the criteria 
agreed upon. He suggests that each educator, in his use of the scale, should 
feel at liberty to add to or subtract from the list of objectives. He does not 
stress community of judgment, but he does emphasize the importance of using 
some sort of guide to purposive thinking. 

For professional use, as a tool for administrators, the device is undoubtedly 


a valuable contribution. 
May L. STEWART 


* FRANK E. SPAULDING, Measuring Textbooks. New York: Newson & Co., 1922 


Pp. 40. 
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